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i President Eliot not Reconciled. 

’ President Eliot publishes a report or 
summary of his views on the N. E. A. 
meetings in general and the Boston meet- 
ing in particular. One paragraph in this 
report shows that he is far from reconciled 
to the defeat which the “Patricians” suf- 
fered at the hands of the “malcontents and 
anarchists,” as they were called a few 
years ago by N. M. Butler. 

It will be remembered by those who 
were present at the meeting of the active 
members at Boston that Mr. Butler of- 
fered an amendment to the by-laws dis- 











franchising the members in the matter of 


choosing the nominating committee, and 
that after a warm discussion the proposi- 


tion to give the president the sole power 
of choosing the committee was voted down 
by a decisive majority. During the dis- 
cussion President Eliot butted in repeat- 


edly in a vain effort to turn the tide of 
disapproval, and he plead with pitiable 
persistence for the adoption of Mr. But- 
ler’s amendment, on the ground that the 
meetings of members from the seperate 
states were usually but poorly attended, 
and therefore the organization which pro- 
vides for such meetings had broken down 
and should be abolished to make room for 
the autocratic method advocated by Mr. 
Butler. 

In his published report President Eliot 
volunteers the following bit of advice: 


The weakest point in the present adminis- 
tration of the association is the mode of se- 
lecting members of the committee on nomina- 
tions. The conditions prescribed for their elec- 
tion by the by-law in force up to July 9, 1903, 
could not be fulfilled, so that all elections had 
been illegal. The meeting of active members 
on July 9 amended the by-law so that legal 
elections can be effected, but, at the moment, 
the meeting could not see the way to prevent 
the election of members of the nominating com- 
mittee by very small meetings which can easily 
be managed in the interest of aspiring indi- 
viduals. The national executive committee 
might render an important service to the asso- 
ciation if it would prepare and submit to the 
active membership a satisfactory method of 
electing members of the committee on nomina- 
tions. 


So far as President Eliot is concerned, 
the advice that he offers is comical. The 
number of those attending the business 
meeting is usually no greater in propor- 


tion to the whole number of active 
members than in the case of the separate 


state meetings, and yet the distinguished 
ex-president does not seem to discover any 
weakness in this point in the administra- 
tion. Could not these very small meet- 
ings of the active members “easily be man- 
aged in the interest of aspiring individ- 
uals”? Every well informed member 
knows that they have frequently been so 
managed. And the nefarious scheme of 
disfranchisement which Butler and Eliot 
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tried to foist upon the association was de- 
signed to facilitate such management. 

If the paragraph of the report quoted 
above is only a wail from the Inner Circle 
crowd smarting under the lash of defeat, 
it is merely amusing. But there may be 
something in it that is serious. It con- 
tains a vicious suggestion that the execu- 
tive committee should prepare a “satisfac- 
tory” method of electing members of the 
nominating committee. Satisfactory to 
whom? Let every reformer who wishes to 
see the old self-perpetuating, close-corpo- 
ration ring put out of business be at the 
meeting of the active members at St. 
Louis, lest what has already been gained 
should be overturned. That is likely to be 
a meeting at which a few of the “Old 
Guard” by preconcerted action such as 
President Eliot suggests might easily undo 
all that the reformers (that is, the “dis- 
orderly revolutionists,” “the malicious, ir- 
responsible junta,” the “conspirators” and 
“anarchists,” as the meek and gentle Nich- 
olas Murray calls them) have accom- 
plished in recent years. 

This old struggle will never be settled 
until it is settled right, that is, until not 
only the nominating committee but also 
the directors shall be chosen by popular 
vote of the separate state delegations, and 
the active members shall be empowered to 
choose the president. It is believed by 
some innocent minded people who read 
the constitution that the active members 
now vote for the president; but that is a 
transparent fiction. The nominating com- 
mittee choose the president, and Mr. But- 
ler wants the president to choose that com- 
mittee—and there you are. 

As soon as the rank and file of the N. 
E. A. become a little more thoroughly 
awakened they will see what a beautifully 
ingenious devise the administration of the 
association has become in the hands of a 
little coteries of past masters in the art of 
political manipulation. Then they will 

‘democratize the association by adopting 
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changes like these: Amend Section 2, 
Article IV, of the constitution by adding 
at the end of the first paragraph these 
words: 

Provided, that the active members from an 
state, territory, or district, in attendance at 
the meeting for electing a member of the com- 
mittee on nominations, may elect the additional 
member of the Board of Directors for such 
state, territory, or district. 

Why should members from Rhode 
Island or New Mexico participate in elect- 
ing a state director for Illinois or North 
Dakota as they are permitted to do under 
the present constitutional provision ? 

Add to the by-laws the following: 


The committee on nominations shall meet on 
the second day of each annual session and 
nominate candidates for president, first vice- 
president, treasurer, also a director for each 
state, territory, or district whose members 
shall not have reported the election of a direc- 
tor as provided in Section 2, Article IV., of 
the constitution. And the chairman of the 
committee on nominations shall report a list 
of the nominations to the active members at 
their meeting the following day. 

When the vote is taken by the committee on 
nominations for candidates for president, first 
vice-president and treasurer, the committee 
shall report the persons having the highest 
number of votes, not exceeding two persons, as 
candidates for each office. But if, after two 
formal ballots, any person shall receive a two- 
thirds majority of the votes cast by the com- 
mittee on nominations for any one of the afore- 
said offices, then the person receiving such 
two-thirds majority shall be reported as the 
only candidate for such office. 


‘* Professor. ” 

In another department a contributor 
points out certain uses of the title pro- 
fessor, in a way that ought to interest 
some teachers. 

It is worthy of note that among men 
of sense there is a disposition to discard 
titles; only the small fry “educators” care 
to be called professor or doctor. Jefferson 
held that to address men by official titles 
as President, Governor, Senator, etc., was 
a practice to be discouraged and that even 
Mister might pass out of use without any 
diminution of politeness. We use only 
the name when speaking of truly great 
men, and in speaking to and of those with 
whom we are well acquainted, and this 
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without the slightest disrespect. An 
amusing illustration of punctilious regard 
for official titles was once exhibited at a 
convention where a state superintendent 
called the roll of nearly a hundred county 
superintendents, repeating the word su- 
perintendent before the name of each; 
after the first twenty or thirty repetitions 
the effect was ludicrous. 


Symptoms of Civilization in Pittsburg. 

The school board of Pittsburg has estab- 
lished the following schedule of salaries 
for teachers. The increase is “a step in 
the right direction,” but a very short one; 
it is enough, however, to take the curse 
off to a certain extent; and no doubt the 
teachers of that city are duly thankful 
for even this slight recognition of the esti- 
mate which the public places on the value 
of their service. ‘ 

It will be noticed that the increase is 
about ten per cent. or less, except in the 
eighth grade, where it is over twenty-eight 
per cent.—a margin which very nearly 
agrees with the increased cost of living 
during the past half dozen years. Here is 
the Pittsburg schedule: 

(1) To all teachers of first year pupils $70 
a month. (At present one teacher in each 
building gets $70, the others, although they 
may be doing the same work, get $65.) 

2) State normal graduates to begin at 
the same salary as graduates of the city high 
school. (Now they get $5 less.) 

(3) Eighth grade teachers $900 a year. 
(Present salary $700.) 

(4) Assistant principals in buildings 
where the principal has headquarters, $1,000. 
(At present, $900.) 

(5) Principals’ salaries as follows: Less 
than six teachers, $1,400, salary now $1,350; 
six to ten teachers, $1,600, salary now $1,550; 
eleven to fifteen teachers, $1,800, salary now, 
$1,650; sixteen to twenty teachers, $2,000, sal- 
ary now $1,800; twenty-one to thirty teachers, 
$2,200, salary now, $2,000; thirty-one to forty 
teachers, $2,300, salary now, $2,100; forty-one 
to fifty teachers, $2,400, salary now, $2,200; 
above fifty teachers, $2,500, salary now, $2,300. 

The Principals’ Association had been 
working for some time to get adequate sal- 
aries for the teachers of Pittsburg. They 
tried to secure the adoption of a somewhat 
higher rate than the above. A new high 


school is to be built at a cost of a million 


dollars, and this fact was urged as a pre- 
text against the proposed increase of sal- 
aries. Only a casuist would contend that 
teachers’ wages should be scaled down be- 


cause a city is about to build an expensive 
high school. Toa man up a tree it would 


seem that a city which indulges in a mil- 
lion dollar high school building on a three 
hundred thousand dollar site is able and 
ought to be willing to pay its grade teach- 
ers good wages. But hopeful, not pessi- 
mistic should every one be who occupies 
the position of guide, counselor, instructor 
of youth; therefore let us cheerfully wel- 
come any symptoms of civilization, how- 
ever slight they may be. Tally one (a 
little one) for Pittsburg. 


Study the Blunders. 

Examination papers are a test for the 
teacher as well as the pupil, and the wise 
teacher will examine the mistakes that 
appear in the pupil’s written work with a 
view to finding out, first, the psychologic 
cause of the failures, that is, the error in 
thinking or in the child’s attitude of mind 
which led to the mistake; and, second, to 
discover whether the teacher is fairly 
chargeable with “contributory  negli- 
gence.” Is the blunder a reflection on the 
teacher’s work in presenting the subject ? 

Here are a few answers taken from a 
set of papers written by a class that had 
studied the United States constitution. 
Each illustrates a blunder of a different 
kind, and each kind is common in test pa- 
pers: 


Treason is when a person carries papers 
around in his stockings. 


“What a stupid dunce this boy is,” says 
the young teacher who reads the defini- 
tion. But not so; the error does not re- 
flect the stupidity of the boy so much as 
the lack of true teaching power on the part 
of the instructor. It is a mirror in which 
we may see without being told that the 
teacher had over-emphasized a single illus- 
tration, had dwelt on the episode of Ar- 
nold’s treason and Andre’s capture until 
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the details overshadowed the subject which 


the incident was intended to illustrate. 
Here is another: 


Treason is when you bare your arm against 
the United States. 


This illustrates a kind of error which is 
very common—the verbal repetition of a 
statement without regard to its meaning. 
The teacher had unwisely assumed that 
the expression “bear arms” was understood 
by the pupil. The high school student in 
the history class illustrated the same kind 
of a slip when she said, “About this time 
the Persians began to build inroads into 
Greece.” 


Here is one of another type: 


What is a quorum? Answer: A quorum is 
a man sent to another country to do business. 


This answer is no evidence of sluggish 
thinking or of a foggy intellect, and it 
does not argue any great defect in the 
method of teaching, unless perhaps it 
shows that too little drill was had on the 
use of the new technical terms employed 
in the subject. The pupil’s vocabulary 
should be enlarged and enriched by the 
addition of a set of conventional or tech- 
nical terms for each new subject studied, 
and enough drill should be given in the 
intelligent use of this special nomenclature 
to fix it correctly. Any one who doubts 
that a mistake like the one quoted above 
may be made by a pupil of intelligence 
and fairly good thinking power should try 
to define the following terms: apportion- 
ment, impeachment, writs of election, in- 
dictment, revenue, imposts, excise, let- 
ters of marque, habeas corpus, expost fac- 
to, emolument, bills of credit, reprieve, am- 
bassador, consul, appellate jurisdiction, 
bill of attainder, to quarter soldiers, pre- 
sentment, delegated powers, immunities, 
basis of representation. Unless the reader 
has made some special study of the con- 
stitution the chances are that in trying to 
define the foregoing terms he will blunder 
in a way to make him sympathetic with 
the boy who said a quorum is a man sent 
to another country to do business. 


JOURNAL OF 
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The question quoted was one of ten set 
for an examination. It is not fair to 
make one-tenth of the test on which a 
pupil’s promotion depends turn on the def- 
inition of a single technical term which 
but recently was added to the learner’s 
vocabulary along with many other strange 
words and phrases. 

Study the working of the child’s mind 
as shown in his mistakes, and use the ex- 
amination paper of the blundering boy as 
a glass in which you may catch profitable 
glimpses of your own shortcomings as a 
teacher. 

The Vermont State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at its recent annual session listened 
to an address by M. S. Stone, who 
told some amusing incidents of his career 
as a teacher among our yellow “subjects.” 
In one school he found this definition of 
a hat, and the Vermont Yankees thought 
it was very funny: “A hat is a thing that 
men use to take the sun off.” Funnier 
mistakes than that are made every day in 
the Green Mountains, yea, even in Boston 
and Chicago. Besides, what more natural 
than that a Philipino should regard keep 
and take as synonyms—in United States 
English. Their conquerors take whatever 
is not nailed down and keep it; we took 
Manilla and keep it, ete. - 

Professor Simo, a Spaniard, proposed, 
after the conquest by the Americans, to 
write a primer for beginners in English, 
and thought himself qualified to do so. 
Mr. Stone exhibited a sample copy of the 
book. Here is one of the lessons: 


“Sit now by me, Molly, and let us breathe 
the fresh breeze which comes from the seas. 
We are here at our full ease. Look at these 
bees flying about—I will sieze them said Betty 
—Oh, no, do not sieze the bees, please, nor 
tease them, for they will at once sting you. 
Reach me that slice of cheese with some bread. 
Thank you, Molly; now squeeze hands.” 


The Vermonters who were tickled when 
this specimen was presented should search 
the primers in use in their own schools 
and see if they find anything like this: 
“The fat cat sat on the mat. Ann has a 
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fan. Dan ran to the man.” Evidently 
the Philipino whose reader was held up 
to ridicule before a New England audience 
has learned English from books published 
in America, 





The Mosely Commission. 

Mr. Alfred Mosely, a wealthy English- 
man, paid the expenses of some two dozen 
expert English educators on a trip to this 
country to inspect the schools with a view 
to the improvement of the schools of Great 
Britain by the adoption where practicable 
of whatever they might find worth adopt- 
ing. They visited the leading cities from 
the Atlantic to the Rocky Mountains, 
spending several months. (It is worthy 
of note that they went through or past 
Milwaukee, but did not stop. There was 
a time, years ago, when Milwaukee was 
“on the map”, educationally. ) 

Here are a few of the impressions of 
some members of the commission. 

Mr. Mosely said: “I am impressed by 
the fact that infinitely more money is ex- 
pended in the United States tlian England 
for school buildings and equipment. The 
teachers are imbued with a tremendous 
enthusiasm, and there is an unquenchable 
thirst among the pupils for knowledge. 
Such a combination cannot fail to produce 
results that afford an uplift for the peo- 
ple and contribute to greater effective- 
ness in its industrial life. But if that 
were all I should not think it worth the 
expense and effort. It has its effect, how- 
eve, in raising the ideals of the people to 
a higher standard. 

“The Middle West I consider superior 
to the East in its educational facilities. 
Their colleges, though perhaps not of ab- 
solutely higher standard, do, I feel sure, 
answer better to the actual needs of the 
people. The West has taken, in its public 
school system, for example, all the good 
points of the Eastern system, and has gone 
just a step further.” 

Mr. Finley thought that in the educa- 
tion of women Ireland is far ahead of us. 
He said: 


“You have such a universal higher edu- 
cation for woman that you unfit her for 


“4 
lower spheres when she: is: not «capable of 
filling higher ones. You give your girls a 
taste of college life, and a:smattering of 
yreek and Latin and science. Yet, gener- 
ally speaking, they are.not scholars, nor 
can they hope to be. With that little ve- 
neering of knowledge, the woman refuses 
to adapt herself to the fields of labor in 
which her ability could sueceed. Her work 
is inferior if she aims at greater things.” 

The absence of social class distinctions 
in public schools impressed the members 
of this commission profoundly. 

Mr. Cockburn made these criticisms: 


“Americans are too lavish in their ex- 
penditures for school buildings, and could 
better employ some of the money thus 
spent in raising the salaries of the teach- 
ers. And you have not enough men teach- 
eres. There should be a preponderance of 
women in charge of pupils under fourteen 
years, but pupils that age should be 
taught by men. Your educators tell me 
there is a dearth of men teachers because 
of the low salaries paid. On the salaries 
paid in this country they are unable to 
save money. Salaries here are about the 
same as are paid in England, but in our 
country living expenses are much lower 
than here.” 


Spencer’s Estimate of *¢ Patriotism. ” 


The splendid mental equipoise of Her- 
bert Spencer was never disturbed by mili- 
tarism and jingo “patriotism” which has 
become epidemic on both sides of the At- 
lantic. He was hardly so emphatic and 
bitter as Lessing, the great German schol- 
ar, who said: “Of the love of country I 
have no conception; it appears to me at 
best a heroic weakness, which I am right 
glad to be without.” Nor was he so cyn- 
ical as the statesman who defined patriot- 
ism as “the last plea of a little soul—the 
last resort of a rascal.” But Spencer was 
able to say: 

“Were anyone to call me dishonest .or 
untruthful he would touch me to the 


quick. Were he to say that I am unpatri- 
otic he would leave me unmoved.” 
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Thomas Thompson, Schoolmaster. 
BY LAWTER WHITTEC. 
CHAPTER V. 

Thompson had not taught many weeks 
before he discovered that in Mary Sey- 
mour he had an unusually strong assist- 
ant. She had already taught in the school 
for one year, and although in common with 
the other teachers a slave to the per cent. 
system- of Alonzo Holmes, she had risen 
above it in spirit. Shesaid once: I want 
my pupils to do well, but I would rather 
they would be well.” 

Miss Seymour had brought into the up- 
per room a new spirit, and it was slowly 
working into the lives of the boys and girls. 
When discussing the waywardness of some 
careless pupil, her face would soften and 
she would say, “I remember, that when I 
was a girl”—That indeed was one of the 
secrets of her power; she remembered. 
Or to put it in the language of William 
Carter, she had the inheritance, one form 
of which was a sympathy for, and under- 
standing of pupils of the disorderly type, 
who did annoying and inexplicable things. 
Before the advent of G. Stanley Hall and 
his school of learned investigators, she had 
apprehended the problems of adolescence, 
by instinct, as it were. “When I was a 
girl,” she said, “I would do the most fool- 
ish and cruel things, even to my mother, 
whom I loved with all the strength of my 
heart. I was an enigma of opposites. I 
played truant and then at night would 
take part in prayer meeting; and many a 
time after seeming spite and indifference 
would bury my head in mother’s lap plead- 
ing for forgiveness. But both my father 
and mother saw my better self behind my 
contradictory self and trusted that time 
would lead it forth, as indeed it will in the 
future of most of these boys and girls.” 


“Mr. Thompson,” said she, “have you 
ever thought of the pedogogic meaning 
of Paul when he says ‘It doth not yet ap- 
pear what we shall be’? Well, I am old 
enough to know that my schoolmates who 
were in bad repute with their teachers are 
now the very best men and women. They 
didn’t seem to fit into school life, but 
there was worth inside. I do not blame 
teachers for not always finding this out, 
for even the Master himself did not find 
the way to every heart; but I love to live 
trusting that behind the unknown dark of 
our pupils’ lives—the ‘not-yet-appearing’ 
—there are noble things in store.” 

Thompson was not long in discovering 
that this outlook of Mary Seymour’s gave 
her great firmness, gentleness and reserve 
power, and placed her above the petty 
worry that saps the strength of so many 
otherwise excellent teachers. When she 
found the expected nobility in a pupil’s 
life, she rejoiced; when she found it not, 
she trusted. 

Miss Seymour was considerably older 
tnan the young principal, and was pecu- 
liarly helpful to him in her ability to un- 
derstand his plans and give them practical 
efficiency. Again and again he would have 
blundered had he not taken the wiser ad- 
vise of his assistant; so there had grown 
up between the two a generous frankness 
that took the sting away from any differ- 
ences that arose in the policy of the school. 
How many a school is frittering away its 
moral power in the jealous bickerings and 
plottings and counter-plottings of princi- 
pal and assistants! Think of the moral 
background of a school where principal 
and assistant are not on “speaking” 
terms! 

One night at the close of school Miss 
Seymour asked Thompson to stop for a 
short conference. “You will remember, 
Mr. Thompson,” said she, “that last week 
“Yes,” 


he replied, “you were having the subject 


you were in my algebra class.” 
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of exponents.” “Well, you broke in on 
my instruction with a number of ques- 
tions, some of them calculated to confuse 
the pupil as to my teaching, and to weaken 
his confidence in himself. Now, I believe 
that any interruption of a teacher, by an- 
other who does not know the purpose in 
the mind of the teacher, is a serious mis- 
take, and I would like to have you justify 
it.” 

“Certainly,” said Thompson, “you will 
recall that Howard Jenkins was defining 
an exponent, and he stated that it was ‘a 
number placed above and to the right of a 
quantity to show how many times the 
quantity is taken as a factor.’ ” 

“Yes,” said Miss Seymour, “that was 
the definition given in the book, and it is 
a very good one.” 

“But,” said Thompson, “it is not true 
when the exponent is negative, or a frac- 
tion.” 

“I am aware of that, Mr. Thompson, 
and in the course of time the class will 
come to this larger conception, but at that 
time the larger idea would have been un- 
necessary and confusing. Perhaps, too, 
you are not aware of it, but your manner 
suggested that you were revealing some- 
thing of which both book and teacher were 
ignorant. Possibly, too, it was fortunate 
for me that just before you came in, I had 
said to the class that they would learn of 
other kinds of exponents later, and so 
they knew that your criticism did not 
reach me, But had I been somewhat weak 
in my algebra, or had not established my 
leadership over the class, do you think the 
criticism would have been helpful ?” 

“But,” said Thompson, “is the principat 
to ask no questions when he is visiting ?” 

“Certainly,” said she, “but asking ques- 
tions to test the class is one thing; taking 
the instruction out of the teacher’s hands 
is quite another.. If you desire to take 
any class of mine for the hour, I shall be 
very glad, for I shall doubtless learn much, 


but if I am instructing a child it helps 
neither of us for you to break in on any 
pretext whatever.” 

“But,” said Thompson, “suppose. the 
teacher isn’t doing things right, am I to 
let it go?” 

“Certainly,” said Miss Seymour, “so far 
as the present is concerned. Point out the 
error to the teacher in private and then 
let him undo the evil in the best way pos- 
sible. The evil of a misstated fact or a 
misapplied method is immeasurably less 
than the evil of breaking the fine thread 
between the mind of the child and the 
mind of the teacher.” 

“You must not,” continued Miss Sey- 
mour, “understand me to object to criti- 
cism, for there is hardly a day when I do 
not deserve it, but what I hold to is that 
instruction as between teacher and taught 
is a subtle process which must be slow 
or fast, superficial or deep, fragmentary 
or complete, as the teacher purposes. No 
stranger can have the teacher’s insight into 
the pupil’s needs as does the teacher at the 
moment of instruction; that moment may 
be the critical point of weary hours of 
effort, the bright spot in time’s fruition, 
when dullness is about to give way to un- 
derstanding, and discouragement to hope, 
and so a stranger, lacking the knowledge 
of the past and a purpose for the future is 
sure to err. The process of teaching the 
simplest thing to a little child has an 
essential unity, and whatever destroys that 
unity blurs the image in the mind of the 


taught. The relation of the teacher to the - 


child in a matter of instruction is- very 
like the relation he bears in a matter of 
discipline. 

“You will recall that when I came into 
your room last Tuesday night you were 
about to punish Joe Bradbury. I have 
known Joe longer than you, and in my 
heart I felt you were making a mistake to 
whip him. Now, what would you have 
thought had I, in his presence, said to you, 
‘You are making a mistake; Joe should be 
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mastered by kindness’? You punished him 
a second and third time before the con- 
quest was complete. But when I saw you 
go out together a half hour later I knew 
that your way had won. Now, you will 
never have to fight that battle again, but 
had my mind got between you and Joe, 
you would have had to fight it many times 
only to lose it in the end.” 

“IT begin to see your point,” said 
Thompson, “and I promise not to offend 
again.” 

“But you have not offended at all,” re- 
plied Miss Seymour, “my plea is not for 
myself but for the sacredness and sufli- 
ciency of the teacher’s office.” 

What Miss Seymour said to Thomas 
Thompson should be pondered by all those 
who stand as critics of the teacher’s work. 
Interruptions, either by quesiion or sug- 
gestion, are usually confusing, often hu- 
miliating, and generally savor more of 
intellectual superciliousness than genuine 
helpfulness. Children detect the hidden 
sneer, or distrust, or reprimand even in 
the most crafty suggestion, and many a 
school labors beneath a weight of moral 
discord that had its inception in the pub- 
lic humiliation of the teacher at the hand 
of the tactless inspector. 

How many soiled and battered spirits 
thoughtless inspection has left behind, no 
one but teachers know, and how many sly 
distrusts and silent rebellions have thus 
been started in children’s hearts, no one 
knows. But the great compensating mercy 
of good and evil holds often here, for 
when the inspector has finished his work 
with the faulty, faltering teacher, who was 
weak in knowledge and wrong in method, 
the children have often supplied the oil of 
sympathy and the wine of trust—the rec- 
ompenses of weakness. 

CHAPTER VI. 


Thompson turned over Mary Seymour’s 
words many times in his mind, and he de- 
termined that in future visits to the lower 


rooms he would would be careful to 
strengthen the teacher before the school. 
So when on the next day he entered the 
room taught by Eliza Fearon he was in a 
genuinely helpful mood. Miss Fearon had 
held her position for a number of years, 
and she “had the work down fine,” go 
far as the “what” and the “how” went 
and no one had ever said to her “why?” 
And as to her school work, she feared 
neither God, man nor Alonzo Holmes. She 
was the embodiment of narrow intellectual 
fierceness, Her pupils learned everything 
in just the way Miss Fearon thought it 
ought to be learned. To omit a word in 
an analysis, or a step in an explanation 
was always fraught with mental, and often 
with physical disaster. Miss Fearon mul- 
tiplied by three and divided by four; woe 
betide him who divided by four and mul- 
tiplied by three. Miss Fearon had laid 
the ax at the root of the tree of sponta- 
neity and originality, and it was dead. She 
had gone over her work so many times 
that its content and processes were to her 
axiomatic, and as a result she had lost all 
sympathy for the struggling efforts of the 
dull, or the timid. For pupils who failed 
to understand her peculiar statements of 
things she had an undisguised contempt, 
a contempt that chilled and poisoned the 
atmosphere of the soul. 

At the moment Thompson entered the 
room Miss Fearon was hearing a class in 
arithmetic and her back was toward the 
door. It was late in the afternoon, the 
room was hot and close; the noise of slates 
and books rasped on the ear; the faces of 
the pupils were flushed, and a small red 
spot burned in each of Miss Fearon’s 
cheeks. Big Jake Pardee was on his feet 
wrestling with the following: 


“Tf 2 of the time from now to noon equals # 
of the time past midnight, what time is it?” 


Again and again Jake’s logic engine 
had jumped the track. When his wheels 
were on, his steam was low, when his steam 
was up he was in the ditch again. Miss 
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Fearon’s: manner was intense and impa- 
tient, her voice was harsh, her eyes fairly 


gleamed. Poor Jake, tired out with the 
heat and the effort, and made silly by the 
mental assaults of the teacher, finally 
dropped into his seat with a weak gibber- 
ing laugh, saying, “I can’t see it at all.” 

“Can’t see it?” said the teacher, “why, 
any fool ought to see it, why don’t you 
think ?” 

The question was put in such a bitter 
sneering way that the boy’s spirit rose and 
he said, “I don’t care a damn if I don’t 
see it. I wish this arithmetic, and school- 
house and everything in it, was in hell.” 

Had the sky broken through and rained 
down ink, the school could not have been 
more amazed; the silence was breathless, 
the suspense oppressive. But Miss Fearon 
was master of the occasion; Jake was too 
large to be whipped, she had used up all 
the sarcasm she had, so she simply said, 
“We will see about this at another time; 
the class may go to page 94, and hand in 
the last two exercises worked on paper.” 

Before Miss Fearon could turn, Thomp- 
son had slipped out, and Jake, somewhat 
more calm in spirit, went quietly to his 
seat, 

An hour later Jake Pardee was standing 
by his team which was hitched before the 
company’s store, and Eliza Fearon was on 
her way home across the bridge to the 
“South Side.” Between the store and the 
south side there was a stretch of marsh, 
then Sand River. Through the marsh a 
road had been built with steep sloping 
sides, so narrow that teams had to pass 
with care. Extending across the river and 
marsh was a long covered bridge, and just 
at the time Jake was standing whittling 
the hitching post in front of the store. 
Eliza Fearon was entering the long nar- 
row bridge. At that instant Jake heard a 
yell, and Ferris McAllister’s great gray 
team came swinging around the corner, 
driverless, with a load of green two-by- 


fours which had been loosened and re- 
leased and were sticking’ out and ‘falling 
in all directions. The team was'ci the 
main road and making for the bridge; a 
dozen men had tried to stop them at the 
reins, but although they were running 
slowly, six thousand pounds of. whirl- 
ing lumber and frightened flesh was not to 
be stopped by the hand of man, 

Jake took in the situation at a. glance; 
with a swoop he cut the hitching’ strap, 
and with a savage “git” to the horses he 
jumped upon his wagon. In an instant 
the team was on the run, and side by side 
with the team of foaming grays he made 
for the bridge. His wagon bore a heavy 


hay rack upon which he had brought some 


baled straw to town that morning, but he 
had this advantage, the rack was empty. 
The road from the store ran into the main 
road at the bridge at an angle of about 
twenty degrees, and if he could beat the 
team to the bridge, he might stop them 
before they would overtake Miss Fearon. 
The grays had struck hard road and were 
increasing their speed, pieces of timber 
had fallen upon the flanks of the horses 
and this was adding the fleetness of terror 
to the mad rush of the already frenzied 
animals. Jake was laying on the reins 
with all his power; the race was even, and 
it looked as if they would reach the mouth 
of the bridge at the same instant, and 
likely wreck both wagons, when an unfore- 
seen accident favored the boy. A piece of 
timber had so fallen as to force one end 
of it between the spokes of the left hind 
wheel, the timber snapped, but the wheel 
was turned just enough to leave the hard 
narrow road for the soften sawdust at the 
edge; it checked the speed of the grays 
only for an instant, but an instant is pre- 
cious when a team is running forty feet 
a second, Jake saw his opportunity and 
swung into the main road so close to the 
running grays that the edge of the rack 
grazed the.nose of the off horse. 
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But the danger was not over. Time and 
again the pole of the rear wagon struck 
the rack, at one time sending Jake to the 
roof the bridge—but the obstacle was too 
great to be overcome; slower and slower 
ran the team until they were brought to a 
stand with Eliza Fearon crouching at the 
side of Jake’s horses. 

It took but a few minutes for a crowd 
to gather, and Jake was the center of ad- 
miring comment. Ferris McAllister was in 
a condition of ecstasy over the rescue of 
his team. “I tell you,” said he, “there’s 
a boy with a great head. If he hadn't 
thought quicker’n lightning Ferris Mc- 
Allister wouldn’t have any team of grays 
or District No. 3 any grammar teacher.” 


(To be continued. ) 





How One Boy Was Inspired. 


Ss. Y. G. 

Edgar did not like arthmetic. He got 
through the grades year after year on the 
lowest marking allowable, and has ac- 
quired no taste for mathematical study. 
Arrived in the high school, he found ge- 


ometry as difficult and void of interest as 
arithmetic had been. After a few weeks 


of failure he received an invitation from 
the principal one Friday evening to stay 
after school.'This was neither new nor un- 
expected, for Edgar had received many 
such invitations from former teachers, and 
felt sure of what he might expect. 

When the other pupils were all gone, the 
principal called him to his desk and said, 
“Edgar, have you a gun?” The boy’s 
eyes sparkled a quick response and he said, 
“Yes, sir.” “What do you expect to do 
to-morrow?” was the next question. “I 
am going to hunt squirrels,” said the boy. 
The teacher said if he had a gun, he would 
like to go too. Edgar had an uncle who 
would lend his gun. A hunting excursion 
was arranged, the boy and the teacher 
walked away from the schoolhouse to- 
gether to the corner where their paths sep- 
arated, and not a word was said about the 
poor lessons in. geometry. 





Next day they spent some hours among 
the tall trees shooting, and were returning 
home when the teacher, pointing to a big 
stone some fifty yards away said, “Edgar, 
I can tell you the distance to that stone 
within a yard without going to the stone 
to take the measure.” “No you can't, 
neither.” The reply was not given in a 
tone that indicated any impoliteness. ‘The 
forenoon’s experience had placed him fully 
at ease in the teacher’s presence, and he 
simply expressed him unbelief in the same 
frank and prompt manner that he would 
have used in addressing a playmate; in- 
deed for the time the teacher was his play- 
fellow. 

Now was the teachers opportunity, to 
furnish which the whole campaign had 
been planned. Taking from his pocket a 
tape-line and a simple apparatus for meas- 
uring angles, he measured a base-line, took 
an observation from either end of it, fig- 
ured a few minutes, and stated the dis- 
tance. On measuring they found the re 
sult was very nearly exact. 

Pointing now to a large knot on a tree, 
he said, “I can tell the distance to that 
knot within a foot.” 

It was interest and admiration this time 
that sparkled in the boy’s eye, and he said, 
“Kin ye?” That moment was the tum- 
ing point in his intellectual life. From 
that time on, Edgar’s'interest in geometry 
was unflagging. He did not become a 
mathematical prodigy; he did not even 
“stand at the head of his class” ; his grade 
marks never touched the 90’s ; but his 
work. was well done and he enjoyed it. He 
finished the high school course, studied 4 
while in a technical school, and on the ad- 
vice of his old teacher took a summer's 
work with a surveying party, although at 
first his task was the humble one of driving 
stakes. Then came.a course in civil en- 
gineering, and two’ years later an income 
of $4,000 a -year from his business as aa 
architect. Meanwhile his old teacher kept 
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on in the business of making men and 
women out of ‘boys and girls at a salary 
less than half that amount. 

The above is substantially a “true 
story,” and it contains a number of “mor- 
als.” Here is one of them: The teacher 
who is fairly equipped with moderate 
scholarship, and richly endowed with 
gumption is the one whose work is most 
effective. 

What if this principal had failed to 
study the boy’s motives and interests, but 
had devoted himself to-more “scolarly” 
pursuits? 


A Dream. 

I dreamed that George Washington re- 
turned to earth and I was chosen as guide 
to show him the sights. I first showed him 
a railroad train, and he marveled greatly 
at its speed and power, then a telephone 
and telegraph, and he had many words of 
surprise at our progress. Then we went 
on board a steamer going twenty-five miles 
an hour, called at the navy yard, where we 
saw a modern battleship, and the remarks 
he made in comparing it with the vessel 
of the old sailing type were very enter- 
taining. He was shown how to make a 
fire without going to a neighbor’s to bor- 
row coals, and was greatly astonished 
when he found us lighting a house by 
merely touching a button. 

Later I guided him to a hospital, where 
he saw an arm amputated, the patient 
meanwhile being ina dream. This seemed 
to please him very much, and he became 
talkative for a moment, telling me that 
when he resided here they placed the pa- 
tient on a table and tied him down with 
strong ropes, and amidst his cries of an- 
guish the saw and knife cut their way 
through bone and sinew, and thus the arm 
was removed. “This earth,” he said, “is a 
better place for the home of man than 
when I lived here. I see nothing that re- 
minds me of the days of 1776. I shall now 
return to paradise, for that place still 
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ranks ahead of this.” “But stay,” said I, 
“and take a ride through the country in a 
wagon not drawn by horses.” We took 
our places in an automobile and were soon 
spinning along almost with the speed of a 
railway train. We were enjoying the scen- 
ery, when I noticed a strange look pass 
over the face of my companion. He asked 
me to stop while he made some investiga- 
tions. He said, “What is this I see?” I 
said with a blush, “That is a country 
school.” I watched him with interest for 
the next few minutes while he inspected 
the surroundings. A gate with one hinge 
still holding it half ajar attempted to bar 
our entrance to a barren and unattractive 
yard. In the center of this yard stood the 
school. The exterior showed that it had 
been painted many years ago. We entered 
the room, which was filled with boys and 
girls seated in three rows of old-fashioned 
double seats. The air was impure from lack 
of ventilation. There was no apparatus 


for the teacher to work with; however, she 
seemed to be doing the best she could. She 
was a young girl graduated from the 
eighth grade the preceding year and had 
taken the teachers’ examination, received 
a third-grade certificate and as a further 
qualification, much higher than any of 
these in the eyes of the school board, was 
a daughter of one of the directors. Blank, 
barren walls stretched on every side, an 
old coat took the place of a window pane 
in one corner of the room. No curtains 
were at the windows, so the light beamed 
in in full force. A blackboard that had 
seen better days occupied one side of the 
wall between the windows. It reflected 


the light so well that not even itself could ° 


be seen in places. My companion’s face 
was a study in perplexity. I asked, “Do 


you think our public schools have kept: 


pace with modern progress?” I could see 
‘the lines of his face grow stern as he-said, 
*Sir,-I cannot tell a lie; I-——.” 
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Some Things That Troubled Me. 

It was a district school and my first 
experience in teaching. ‘There were, of 
course, many things that troubled me, and 
equally of course one of these things was 
whispering. I was not rash enough to 
forbid it altogether, but I knew that most 
of it was entirely unnecessary, wasted time 
and made confusion, and I was anxious to 
stop it. I tried various mild expedients 
during the first week without much suc- 
cess. The next Monday morning I was 
ready with a new plan. 

The school started off nicely and the 
second recitation was well under way when 
I noticed a boy near the back of the room 
beginning a whispered conversation with 
his neighbor. I stopped the recitation and 
said pleasantly to the culprit, “Johnny, 
wait a minute, please.” Then addressing 
the school I said quietly, “You may all 
lay aside your work.” They looked sur- 
prised, but obeyed promptly. I then said 
to them, “Johnny Brown wants to whis- 
per, and as we can’t very well carry on the 
school work and attend to Johnny’s whis- 
pering, we will all give our undivided at- 
tention to Johnny while he whispers.” 
Everybody looked at Johnny and Johnny 
grew red in the face and made an attempt 
to pick up his book ; but I said, “No, John- 
ny, we have stopped our work to give you 
a chance to whisper and we are all wait- 
ing for you.” Johnny essayed a smile, 
but it was a very sickly one. He wrig- 
gled about on his seat and the effort to 
continue the whispering while we were all 
watching him was a hard one. The sound 
of his own voice in the stillness that had 
fallen upon the school seemed to startle 
him and he stopped before he had finished 
the first sentence. “Have you finished, 
Johnny ?” I asked, and Johnny said “Yes.” 
“You are sure that there is nothing more 
you need to say?” Johnny was quite sure. 
I looked at the clock and said pleasantly 
that we had lost five minutes of the time 
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we had for school work, but that Johnny 
must have thought he had something to 
say of more importance than the school 
work or he would not have troubled us, 
Without further comment the work was 
resumed and I was troubled no more that 
day by whispering. 

I had occasion to apply this treatment 
three or four times during the next two 
weeks, but in no case twice to the same 
scholar. At the end of that time the 
habit of whispering was practically cured, 
But, you may ask if they did not whisper 
without my knowing it when my back was 
turned. It may be that they did, but I 
am sure they did not disturb the work of 
the school to any extent, and as I had 
never forbidden whispering I did not wor- 
ry about it—B. 





A Circular That ‘* Means Business. ” 

The State of Minnesota has a law which 
every civilized commonwealth ought to 
have enacted long ag;, viz., that in order 
to receive state aid a district must main- 
tain a certain standard of equipment and 
of sanitation. In accordance with this 
law Fanny G. Gies, Superintendent of 
Mower County, Minn., sent the follow- 
ing circular to school boards. The uplift 
that will result from rational legislation 
of this kind is immeasurable. The lever 
by which the uplift is accomplished is seen 
in the italicised introduction to the circu- 
lar which reads thus: 


To the School Boards Desiring to Apply 
for the State Aid of $125.00 for Neat 
Year: 


Gentlemen—lI desire to call your atten- 
tion once more to the requirements for 
state aid as they will be enforced for the 
coming year. In addition to the present 
requirements, these new points have been 
added. First, each school must be sup- 
plied with at least one set of supplemen- 
tary readers, Second, the schoolroom must 
be properly heated and ventilated. Ven- 
tilation merely by doors and windows will 
not be considered adequate. To assist in 
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carrying out the second requirement I 
make the following suggestions: 

Place the stove in one corner of the 
room where it will be least in the way, 
preferably in a corner of the end opposite 
the chimney. Surround the stove with a 
circular shect iron jacket large enough 
so that there will be about ten inches space 
between the stove and the jacket. Have 
the jacket made about six feet high and 
extending completely to the floor where it 
should be securely fastened. There should 
be a large door in front of the jacket so 
that the fire can be easily taken care of 
and the ashes removed. A small door or 
slide about 4x10 inches in each side of the 
jacket just above the floor would aid in 
drawing the cold air from the floor when 
necessary. 

Two iron registers are necessary; one 
placed under the stove, the other in the 
chimney. Cut a hole in the floor about 
10x14 inches for one of the registers. Un- 
derneath this there should be a wooden 
box about 10x10 inches wide and long 
enough to reach from the register to the 
outside of the foundation. Cover the outer 
end of the box with a coarse wire screen 
to keep out small animals. The second 
register should go into the chimney about 
four inches from the floor. If this register 
is placed near the ceiling it will carry out 
the warm fresh air instead of the impure 
air. The chimney should extend down to 
the floor. If you are building a new chim- 
ney or rebuilding an old one, a double flue 
should be constructed with a single layer 
of bricks in the partition between the flues, 
so that the flue carrying out the smoke 
and hot air from the stove may warm the 
flue for impure air which is necessary in 
order to establish good ventilation. The 
smoke flue may be a little larger than the 
other flue. 

If you have a single flue chimney in 
which the flue is sufficiently large, the pipe 
carrying the smoke from the stove may be 
carried up through the chimney and the 
impure air be carried out through the flue 
around the stove-pipe. However, the 
double flue chimney is much better as it 
is less liable to get out of order. 

By this plan the cold fresh air coming 
through the register in the floor under the 
stove is heated and rising between the 
stove and the jacket is distributed over the 
room, forcing the heavy impure air out 
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through the register in the chimney, thus 
establishing a simple system of ventila- 
tion. 

I trust these simple suggestions for an 
inexpensive system of ventilation may be 
acted upon promptly. What the state 
asks in the way of heating and ventilation 
is no more than all schools should have, 


whether receiving state aid or not. 
DIRECTIONS FOR THE TEACHER. 

(1) The fire should be started about eight 
o’clock in the morning. Leave both registers 
closed and the doors in the jacket open until 
the room is comfortably warm. 

(2) Now open both registers and close the 
doors in the jacket and the room will be ven- 
tilated. 

(3) Hang your thermometer about four 
feet from the floor and not near an outside 
door. Try to keep the temperature about 70 
degrees. 

(4) If at any time the air next the floor 
seems cold, close the register under the stove 
and open the small doors in the sides of the 
jacket and the cold air will be drawn off the 
floor and heated. 

(5) Close both registers each day before 
leaving the schoolhouse. 


Is it Polite to Say ** Thanks’? 


The readers of the School Weekly might 
properly extend to Mr. Watt, its editor, 
their thanks in a paraphrase of a couplet 
from “The Village Blacksmith” : 

Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 

For the wisdom thou dost speak. 

In discussing a point of etiquette, or of 
schoolmaster English, rather, Mr. Watt 
writes : 

“THANKS.” WHY NOT? 

In a list of things teachers should and 
should not teach their pupils in the mat- 
ter of politeness there is a rule given by 
the Los Angeles course, “Do not, on any 
account, say “Thanks.” ” 

I have heard it said that “Thanks” is 
slang. The fact it, it is just such slang as 
“Good !”, “Yes,” and “No.” ‘There are 
schoolma’ams in breeches in America who 
insist that the pupils who are unfortunate 
enough to attend school under their super- 
vision shall always answer them in com- 
plete sentences. As if it were not bad 
enough to be under such prigs without 
having one’s language rebuilt to pattern 
after theirs! 

I met a young lady the other day who 
had occasion to thank me several times 
in the course of a few minutes’ conversa- 
tion. She invariably said, “I thank you, 
Mr. Watt.” It was pretty the first time; 
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the second the same; the third not so; the 
fifth time it hurt my feelings; and when 
she at last said “Goodbye” I couldn’t feel 
sorry she had passed on. 

Four hundred years ago it was good 
form to say “Thanks.” In the literature 
of the sixtenth century it occurs frequent- 
ly in spirited and courteous conversation. 
Shakespeare puts it into the mouths of 
those who play royal and courtly parts in 
his plays. It is used to-day by those who 
have been well trained in small matters. 

Saying the full sentence every time re- 
minds me of the young lady who had been 
told never to receive anything without 
thanking the one who handed it to her. 
At a dinner she was conspicuous for her 
gratiude; for she thanked everybody in 
full sentences for each article passed to 
her, and she got a reputation that day. 

When you are grateful you should ex- 
press your gratitude in terms appropriate 
to the occasion. Don’t make your thanks 
obnoxious. A nod is sometimes enough, 
“Thanks” is right sometimes, and a state- 
ly “I thank you, sir,” is appropriate when 
there’s nothing better to be said. 





Cheap Titles. 
EUGENE W. PINKLEY, KINGSBURG, CAL. 


Mustapha, the Tripolitan captain of a 
ketch, who was held in durance for some 
months in our barbarous borders in the 
early half of the century, wrote to a friend 
that to him it was prodigiously marvelous 
how these Americans were so laborious in 
their amusements and indolent only in 
hours of business. Max O’Rell, in his 
breezy book, is given to much less fault- 
finding than Dickens or Mustapha or Kip- 
ling. I wish some foreigner who has had 
ample opportunities for taking notes, and 
is safe over seas, would devote a chapter 
to the subject heading this article. It is 
hazardous, of course, for a native to at- 
tempt to do it justice, and yet it would 
make a very interesting article, if treated 
with any approach to truth. I venture 
here a few illustrations of one cheap title. 

In a town of eighteen hundred inhabit- 
ants I was conversing one evening with a 
gentleman who seemed to know everything 
that passed. The frequency with which 
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he addressed some passer-by as Professor 
attracted my attention. I have been in the 
town frequently, and several of the gentle. 
men so respectfully addressed by my 
friend, I had seen before about town em- 
ployed in whittling dry goods boxes along 
the streets, and one of them I had seen 
eurrying horses. It struck me as a little 
odd that these whom I knew somewhat 
should be titled. So I began to ask as each 
professor passed, “Who was that, pray?” 
Some of the information I noted down and 
will condense it: 

No. 1. A specimen of shabby gentility, 
blear-eyed, red-nosed, hat inclined one 
way, head another, is Prof. Sniffle, a corn 
doctor—can prognosticate 
and is also a phrenologist. 

No. 2. Very straight, plug hat, cane, 
cigar, firm high step; Prof. Melloflute, 
has a singing class out in the country, 
teaches bass viol, harmonics, diatonics and 
accordion, 

No. 3. Prof. Equesson, a horse doctor, 
paints barns and mixes mortar occasionally 
in intervals of business. 

‘No.4. Prof. Scribner, nothing striking 
in his appearance save sheer rusticity, 
writes items from a backwoods precinct 
for one of the county papers. 

No. 5. Endowed with the power of 
working his ears, piously formal in all out- 
ward appointments, paragon of perfec- 
tion improved. In his own estimation 
Prof. Daubhue is an artist, much as his 
general appearance belies him. Lessons, 
three for a dollar. The benignant con- 
descension with which he acknowledges a 
salute is remarkable. Daubhue alone 
would be an elaborate study in two chap- 
ters, 


the weather 


There was also Prof, Pitchard, the base 
ball expert, who understood the double and 
twisted, diagonal, compound back action 
curve; even his gait went far to prove it; 
Prof. Drivewell, the colt trainer, Prof. 
Shotwell the marksman, and Prof. Goggle- 
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box, the spectacle peddler, besides an auc- 
tioneer and a book agent. There were six 
at the head of district schools and four 
representatives of graded schools, Is great- 
ness growing common or modesty rare? 





Some Opinions on Whipping. 

The example of Chicago in forbidding 
corporal punishment in schools is often 
referred to in support of the contention 
that the use of the rod should be prchibit- 
ed. Chicago schools have got along with- 
out whipping for a generation, and what is 
the result? Principal Moore, of the Sher- 
idan, School, Chicago, contributes to the 
School Journal a discussion of this sub- 
ject as follows: 


It was not many years ago that we used 
to cast a bad boy out into the streets as 
soon as he became troublesome. That was 
easy for the teacher, and found favor with 
those of us who had not tender consciences 
2nd broad ideas as to our duty toward hu- 
manity. In those days we had no truant 
department and the streets were filled with 
incipient criminals, ignorant and vicious. 
That, too, was easy. There was no bother 
about troublesome boys. Everything was 
beautiful and serene. A boy was bad; 
throw him out. A boy did not want to at- 
tend school; let him stay out. What could 
be simpler ? 

No man or woman who has any knowl- 
edge of the world or who has ever given so- 
cial problems any scrious thought can have 
any doubt as to the ultimate fate of the 
boys thus neglected. Of all wards in the 
state, they are the ones needing the most 
careful consideration, It was morally a 
crime to neglect them, and socially a mis- 
taken policy. Economically it was terribly 
expensive. 

Every dog has his day, and puling, 
mawkish sentimentalism had its day in 
the Chicago schools. But at last the pub- 
lie conscience was aronsed and efforts were 
made to reclaim these vagabonds and in- 
cipient criminals. The Juvenile court 
was established; the Parental school and 
the John Worthy school were set in mo- 
tion; the truancy department was put in 
charge of an efficient and aggressive su- 
perintendent; a more stringent law re- 





garding school attendance was passed at 
Springfield. Chicago at last shook off its 
lethargy and frankly faced the problem of 
the bad boy—a problem until recently ig- 
nored. 


What is the condition of affairs at the 
present time? Well, the bad boy problem 
exists, but we make an attempt to face it 
frankly. We no longer ignore it. If a 
boy is a criminal he is arrested, taken to 
court, tried and senteneed to the John 
Worthy school, which is an adjunct to the 
city prison. If he is a confirmed truant 
or is grossly disobedient or troublesome in 
school, he is arrested, taken to court and 
sentenced to the Parental school, which is 
in the extreme suburbs of the city. Call- 
ing a spade a spade, and not to be mealy- 
mouthed about it, the bad boy is tried like 
any other criminal and sent to a jail for 
juveniles. A cage is a cage though its bars 
be gilded, and a jail is a jail though it be 
ornamented with the euphemistic title of 
Parental school, and a criminal court is a 
criminal court though it be disguised by 
the name of juvenile court. By the same 
token a policeman who arrests the boy is a 
policeman, though disguised under the 
name of truant agent. The plain, unvar- 
nished fact, stripped of all disguise, is 
that we make a criminal out of the boy 
and use all the regular criminal machin- 
ery in handling him. The result has been 
that there has been an almost total cessa- 
tion of truancy and that troublesome boys 
are no longer cast out into the street to 
follow their evil propensities as of yore. 
They are herded together into penal insti- 
tutions, and made to conduct themselves 
decently. 

This would seem to dispose of the prob- 
lem; the bad boy is no longer in evidence 
in the school, and he is not out in the 
street, but, on the contrary, is under the 
care of a penal irstitution. 

But—and here is the rub—what is the 
effect of any penal institution, no matter 
how well conducted, on the morals of a 
child? No man who has ever made a study 
of such institutions, acquiring facts at 
first hand by study and observation can 
have the least doubt that the herding of 
viciously-inclined boys in great numbers, 
no matter under what restrictions, is al- 
ways bad. Vice engenders vice. Moral 
turpitude spreads like a contagion. Crime 
breeds crime. Sexual abnormality like a 
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plague envelops the whole lot. In spite of 
every effort to the contrary, such reform 
institutions are only too often schools for 
vice in many respects. The boy is, it is 
true, compelled to go to bed at certain 
wholesome hours and to get up at a certain 
time; he is compelled to perform certain 
wholesome tasks, and his liberty is re- 
strained in a wholesome way; he is taught 
certain wholesome habits of obedience and 
subordination, but the almost universal 
testimony of experts is that he comes out 
morally wickeder than he went in. Hence- 
forth he may be more cunning in keeping 
within the letter of the law, but morally 
his character is worse. 

The great defect of the present solution 
adopted in Chicago for the bad boy is the 
lack of gradation in punishments. There 
is no intermediate punishment. It is jail 
or nothing. At one end of the line is per- 
suasion, “appeal to higher instincts,” rea- 
son, and all that, while at the other end 
is the drastic remedy of arrest, trial and 
punishment. The system is admirably 
fitted for the very bad boy, but it fails ut- 
terly in the case of the boy who has not 
yet arrived at the state where he is very 
bad. It makes no provision for the boy 
who is on the down grade, but has not yet 
arrived at the foot of the incline. In- 
deed he must attain a certain eminence in 
badness before the system begins to take 
notice of him. 

This, in the opinion of many conscien- 
tious and tender-hearted Chicago princi- 
pals, is the weak spot in the system of dis- 
cipline in Chicago at the present day: the 
lack of means and provisions to check and 
turn aside by means less drastic than im- 
prisonment, a growing tendency to crime 
and disorder. It is at present simply a 
case of smooth and honeyed talk and sud- 
denly, without any intermediate remedy, 
the yawning door of jail, with its disgrace 
and moral contagion. The case is about as 
if a physician should make up. his mind to 
use brown bread poultices and rose water 
on an ulcer until it healed itself, or to wait 
until it became necessary to amputate the 
leg. Or, to use another illustration, the 
case is about as if a narent should warn 
his three-year-old child not to play in the 
ditch or on the street-car track, but should 
wait passively until the child did actually 
fall into the ditch or get under the street- 
car wheels—and then send him to the hos- 
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pital. In these cases it is plain that some 
intermediate remedv less drastic than am- 
putation or hospital could be advantage- 
ously employed. 

To many Chicago principals it has long 
seemed that some intermediate remedy 
could be advantageously applied in disci- 
pline other than the extreme one of the 
educational hospitals denominated the 
John Worthy school or the Parental 
school. The remedy suggested is that of 
moderate corporal punishment with the 
parent’s consent in those cases where in 
the principal’s professional opinion there 
is reasonable probability that a child may 
thereby be saved from the disgrace and 
ruin of a penal institution. (Of course 
under the law of the state of Illinois it 
may be remarked incidentally a teacher 
has a legal right to use corporal punish- 
ment even without the parent’s consent.) 
Then, if nothing else will serve, the child 
should be put under lock and key in a 
public jail for juveniles. 

It should not be supposed, however, that 
all Chicago principals are in favor of add- 
ing to their already onerous duties the dis- 
agreeable one of bodily chastisement of 
disorderly boys. The lady principals in- 
variably shrink from the prospect of a per- 
sonal encounter with rugged urchins of 10 
or 12 years of age. Many of the older 
male principals rarely look beyond the 
narrow precincts of the schoolroom, and 
fail to appreciate the broader view of the 
principal’s duty towards the delinquent 
and dependent classes of youthful human- 
ity. On the other hand, many principals 
believe in their own private conscience 
that many a boy might be checked in a 
downward career by the judicious and 
timely application of physical punishment 
for wrong-doing. 

Progress in education is in a zigzag line, 
like a ship tacking against the wind. From 
the often-abused old system of excessive 
corporal punishment we shifted to the 
other extreme of mawkish sentimentalism 
regarding the “sacredness of the human 
body” and what not. A conjecture might 
be safely made that in due time we shall 
settle down to the conviction that there 
are times and occasions and circumstances 
when corporal punishment is the proper 
remedy. In coming to such a conclusion 
we shall have completed a circle of ex- 
periments and arrive at the starting point, 
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the wisdom of Solomon who simply ex- 
pressed the conclusions of the sum total 
of human experiences in his day. 
cy 

Touching the same topic, Prof. Henry 
L. Boltwood, of Evanston, IIl., says: 

Maudlin sentimentality on the part of 
members of the school board, which for- 
bids corporal punishment in our public 
schools of Chicago, in part is responsible 
for the condition of affairs which leads to 
the bandit evil. 


Weak sentimentality protects bad boys 
and leads to crime. In forbidding corporal 
punishment you are asking of teachers 
what you ask of no government on earth— 
that they rule without power. You can 
try moral suasion on a hoodlum five days 
in the week and forty weeks in the year, 
and, at the end of the year, he’ll still be a 
hoodlum. Of what power is a threat to 
expel a pupil when what he wants most 
is to be expelled? “Darn you, you dassent 
touch me,” is what they tell their teachers. 

Three things are necessary if we would 
cure the bandit evil—establishment of 
free kindergartens, enforcement of truant 
laws and restoration, to principals at least, 
of the power of corporal punishment. 

One woman cannot expect to rule fifty- 
four boys from the streets unless she have 
some authority to back her up. The teach- 
ers of Chicago cannot make honest men of 
street hoodlums unless the power of cor- 
poral punishment is restored to them. This 
moral suasion idea is too theoretical to 
work—it is mere weak sentimentality. 

* 

The Brooklyn Teachers’ Association has 
petitioned the school board of Greater 
New York to restore the rod in the schools. 
The president of the association, L. A. 
Best, says: 

You cannot controi an obstinate boy un- 
less he knows there is some force behind 
the orders directed against him. A good 


spanking will serve to make him avoid in-.- 


fractions of rules, because a boy will dodge 
not only the pain of the punishment, but 
the humiliation that it entails. 

I do not believe in slapping boys over 
the palm of the hand with a rattan. There 
are delicate nerves and fibers in the hand 
that are likely to sustain permanent in- 
jury. The ideal punishment is a strip of 


rubber hose from which the rubber cover- 
ing has been removed, leaving a canvas 
and composition back. ‘This is light enough 
to warrant its use and there will be no 
injury. It carries an unmistakable sting 
that will last from five to fifteen minutes. 
The proper way to apply it is to place a 
boy across a desk with his face down and 
let it land with medium force on the part 
of the body easiest to reach under the cir- 
cumstances. 


A Pedagogical Trick. 

Let each pupil write on a slip say three 
words which he regards difficult to spell. 
Let the paper be neatly written, signed, 
and handed to the teacher. In the act of 
preparing these lists each will learn the 
spelling of not only these three but of oth- 
cers which he rejects. This will insure the 
attention on the lesson for a few minutes 
in a discriminating attitude of mind. 


To give zest to the work there may fol- 
low a great variety of exercises in which 
the slips are used. Here are few; others 
will occur to the ingenious teacher: 


(1) File the slips for a week or two, each 
pupil’s in a bunch by itself; then have a test 
to see how many can spell all the words in his 
own lists. 

(2) If the words were all selected from 
the same lesson there will be many duplicates. 
Appoint a committee of two or, three to. ex- 
amine the lists and report how many times 
each word appears. This makes a practical 
spelling lesson for the committee. 


(3) Sometimes the collection of words may 
run for a week, three or four a day by each 
pupil, words to be taken from some one or two 
subjects, as geography and arithmetic, lim- 
ited to the lessons for the week. Then let 
them “choose up.” As each one takes his place 
in the two classes thus formed the teacher 
hands him his own slips for the week. When 
all are ready the first pupil pronounces the 
words in his list to those on the opposite side 
and they spell in turn, those who miss going 
down; then a similar “volley” comes from the 
other side. Each one who misses may hand 
his list to his leader if it has not been used 
before. 


A mere device? Yes, that is all. But 
try it. It will work in geography just as 
well as in spelling. Each pupil files daily 
a few questions which to him seem good to 
use in this way and on Friday the ques- 
tions are used as above. 
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Lessons in Reading. V. 
BY 8. Y. G. 


In the upper classes, (Fourth and Fifth 
Readers of a five-book series), the chief 
aims are to cultivate a critical habit of 
thought getting that shall make the pupils 
intelligent readers, and to inspire an ap- 
preciation and admiration of the best in 
literature—not the artificial, simpering 
sentimentality which is sometimes re- 
ferred to as “a love for good reading,” or 
“a love for books,” but a genuine and 
wholesome pleasure in reading. 

To this end, three definite and practical 
kinds of effort should be made, as indicat- 
ed by these three questions which the 
teacher may constantly use to determine 
whether the pupil is doing profitable 
work: (1) What does it mean? (2) 
What do you see? (3) Is it literal or 
fanciful? The question, What does it 
mean? will demand an intelligent mastery 
of all the new words and expressions, and 
a more or less critical study of the setting 
in which they are found. What do you 
see? calls for a report from the pupil con- 
cerning the mental pictures produced by 
the reading matter. Descriptive matter 
should be used, especially descriptions of 
natural scenery, or of things that may be 
pictured by material drawings. And 
in this connection, the drawing lessons 
may be correlated with the reading les- 
sons. 

For this work a poem like “The Village 
Blacksmith” is vastly better than “The 
Psalm of Life.” Do you see why? Turn 
to the Fourth or Fifth Reader which your 
class is using and look through the selec- 
tions with a view to picking out those that 
are richest in material which encourages 
the picture forming power of mind. Then 
use these for a few weeks with the special 
aim of leading the pupils to make these 
pictures vivid in their mental vision and 
to tell what they see. Pieces that are ar- 
gumentative or in which the writer moral- 
izes are not numerous in this class, nor are 
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there many selections from  orations, 
Snowbound, Evangeline, The Lady of the 
Lake, and selections from Scott’s prose 
writings are rich in descriptive passages. 


The third question, Is it literal or fanci- 
ful? must be kept prominent in the read- 
ing of poetry. Many pupils are painfully 
literal-minded and must be trained to see 
and appreciate figurative expressions. 


Here is one of Bret Harte’s poems that 
makes an excellent reading lesson, and 
there follow a few questions touching the 
three points noted above, viz., the mean- 
ing, the pictures and the discrimination 
between fact and fancy: 


DICKENS IN CAMP. 


Above the pines the moon was slowly drifting, 
The river sang below; 

The dim Sierras, far beyond, uplifting 

. Their minarets of snow. 


The roaring camp-fire, with rude humor, 


ain 
The aay tints of health 
On haggard face and form that drooped and 
fainted 
In the fierce race for wealth; 


Till one arose, and from his pack’s scant 
treasure, 
A hoarded volume. drew, 
And cards were dropped from hands of listless 
leisure 
To hear the tale anew; 


And then, while round them shadows gathered 
faster, 
And as the fire light fell, 
He read aloud the book wherein the Master 
Had writ of “Little Nell.” 


Perhaps ’twas boyish fancy—for the reader 
Was youngest of them all— 

But, as he read, from clustering pine and cedar, 
A silence seemed to fall; 


The fir-trees, gathering closer in the shadows, 
Listened in every spray, : 
While the whole camp, with “Nell’ on English 

meadows, 
Wandered and lost their way. 


And so, in mountain solitudes—o’ertaken 
As by some spell divine— 
Their cares dropped from them, like the needles 
shaken 
From out the gusty pine. 


Lost is that camp, and wasted all its fire; 
And he who wrought that spell? 

Ah, towering pine and stately Kentish spire, 
Ye have one tale to tell! 
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Lost is that camp! but let its fragrant story 
Blend with the breath that thrills 

With hop-vines’ incense all the pensive glory 
That fills the Kentish hills. 


And on that grave where English oak and 


Olly, | 
And laurel wreaths entwine, 
Deem it not all a too presumptuous folly— 
This spray of Western pine. 


What are minarets? Were there any 
real minarets in sight? Where does the 
first stanza locate the scene? If you were 
an artist what objects would you paint in 
a picture which should illustrate the first 
stanza? Note that one more object than 
those named is necessary; we cannot have 
a “drifting” moon without clouds. Are 
the mountains in the background or the 
foreground of the picture? Is the river 
sluggish or swift? What word gives the 
answer ? 

Was the camp-fire large or small? 
Whom do you see beside the camp-fire? 
Are they robust, healthy men? What 
gives them the appearance of health? 
“Humor”—fact or fancy? What was 
the “fierce race for wealth”? 

In the third stanza what does one of 
them do? Was his pack large or small? 
Were books plentiful in that camp? Had 
the men ever heard him read from that 
book before? What had the men been do- 
ing around the fire? What book was it? 

[Note the structure of this introduc- 
tion: the first stanza gives a bit of land- 
scape scenery—the stage setting. In the 
second, the human interest appears—the 
actors are seen. In the third the move- 
ment begins. 
light on the second—tells us what the 
men had been doing. 

In answer to the last question above, 
even in a class of adults, if untrained in 
critical habits of thought analysis, some 
yokel is pretty sure to say, “The Bible” !] 

“Perhaps *twas boyish fancy,” ete. Is 
there a suggestion here that Bret Harte 
himself was the reader? 

In the sixth stanza, “gathering closer,” 


The third stanza throws. 


“listened,” “wandered”—fancy or fact? 


In the next stanza, what is meant by 
“some spell divine”? 


In the eighth stanza, what part of 
speech is all? What was it that wrought 
the spell? [Some will say the reader—a 
mistake which most pupils will easily cor- 
rect without the teacher’s dictum, when 
they analyze the whole poem thoughtful- 
ly.| The word “ah” always introduces 
what feeling? Where was Dickens’s 
home? What is here used to typify the 
“wild and woolly West”? What does the 
“stately Kentish spire” typify? What 
was this “one tale”? [Two answers will 
be forthcoming here, both of them good, 
both showing a commendable grasp of the 
meaning and sentiment. Some will say 
the “one tale” is, Dickens is dead. (This 
is an obituary poem.) Others will say it 
means that both classes referred to appre- 
ciated the beauty and pathos of the story 
of Little Nell.] 


In the next stanza, do you get any sug- 
gestion of hazy, Indian summer weather? 
Why refer ‘to the hop-vine? 


In the last stanza note how modest the 
author is; he contributes a most beautiful 
poem, and at the close apologizes for 
having written it. What are meant by 
“English oak ‘and holly and laurel 
wreathes”? Not one in fifty, even among 
intelligent adult readers, catches the 
meaning of these terms on first reading. 
What is your interpretation of the line? 
The editor of this journal ‘will be pleased 
to receive reports from readers on the 
meaning of the last stanza. 





All movement is rhythmical—that of 
opinion included. After going to one ex- 
treme a reaction in course of time carries 
it to the other extreme, and then comes 
eventually a reaction. This is clearly ob- 
, servable in the case of reputations.—Her- 
bert Spencer. 
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An Interesting Chapter of Biography.* 


On October 16, 1859, Col. Robert E. Lee 
wrote in his diary: “Received orders 
from the secretary of war to repair on 
evening train to Harper’s Ferry.” He ar- 
rived at Harper’s Ferry at 11 p. m., and 
posted the marines in the United States 
armory. After that he waited until day- 
light and ordered Lieut. Green to break in 
the doors of the engine house where Brown 
and his followers were. All the insurgents 
except Brown and three of his companions 
were killed or wounded. Before battering 
down the door, Lee had sent Lieut. Stuart 
with a flag of truce to demand the sur- 
render of Brown. 

Brown demanded the privilege of 
marching out with his men, arms and pris- 
oners. He asked to go unmolested to the 
second toll-gate, where he would free his 
prisoners. Then he would fight the troops 
if he could not escape them. To this plan 
Lieut. Stuart could not consent. John 
Brown and his party then replied: “We 
will kill our prisoners the moment you at- 
tack us.” 

Among the men Brown had captured 
was Col. Lewis Washington. He called 
out ‘to Stuart: “Never mind us—fire.” 
Col. Lee is said to have remarked: “The 
old revolutionary blood does tell.” Lee 
was fortunately able to capture Brown and 
his party without harm to any of their 
prisoners. 

The people of the neighborhood were 
enraged at Brown and his followers, and 
had not Lee acted promptly, there might 
have been a mob. But Lee turned all the 
prisoners over to the legal authorities. This 
done, he returned at once to San Antonio, 
Texas, where he remained until he was 
called to Washington in February, 1861, 
by the breaking out of the civil war. 

He reached Arlington in March, and 
spent several days with his family. Then 
he bade good-bye to the home made dear 
by many happy memories. There on the 
lawn he had played as a boy, there he had 
met pretty Mary Custis, there he had mar- 
ried, in that home all his children had 
been born. But no more would he meet 
his beloved family under the great trees, 
no more would they gather about the broad 
fireplace. War, awful war, called upo 
every man to do his duty. : 


*By permission of Public School Publishing Co, 
Copyrighted, 
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Robert E. Lee was just fifty-four years 
old. He had served in the United States 
army for thirty-two years. Now the turn- 
ing point in his life had come. He must 
decide whether his duty required him to 
support his own state or the union. How 
great must have been the struggle in de- 
ciding to leave the army he had served 
since a boy of eighteen. All the import- 
ant events of his life had been connected 
with the national flag. How could he 
break the old ties? How could he go to 
his beloved commander and say: “I have 
decided, and must fight against the hand 
that trained me.” 

Yet there was wife, children, friends, 
home, his birthplace, Virginia, the home 
of his ancestors; Virginia, for whom his 
father had fought and died; Virginia, 
where his happy childhood had been spent. 
Had the union stronger claims than his 
state? He knew that the great men of 
Virginia had debated that question long 
and seriously. 

When the union was formed, it was not 
considered a violation of the constitution 
for a state to withdraw. He knew that 
Massachusetts had declared the Embargo 
Act, a national act, not binding on her 
citizens. He also knew that at one time a 
congressman from Massachusetts had de- 
clared that under certain conditions the 
New England states would secede “ami- 
cably if they might, forcibly if they must.” 
He knew, too, that a renowned judge had 
once decided there was “not a line in the 
constitution which gave power to the gen- 
eral government to compel a state to do 
anything.” He knew that at one time the 
New England states had sent delegates to 
a convention at Hartford, to protest 
against war with England, their reason 
being that this war was damaging their 
shipping trade. If the damage could not 
be stopped, the convention threatened to 
form a confederacy of the New England 
states and secede from the union. 

After serious and sorrowful study, Rob- 
ert E. Lee decided that Virginia had a 
right to secede; a majority of her great 
statesmen had sa decided. He must 
throw in his lot with the fortunes of his 
state. He had longed and hoped for peace, 
but the powers had decided for war. 

He had never believed in slavery ; he had 
freed his own slaves years before. Mr. 
Custis, his father-in-law, freed his by will. 
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He declared at this time: “If I owned all 
the negroes in the south, I would gladly 
yield them up to save the union.” Ina 
letter written from Texas in 1861 he said 
he could not think of a greater calamity 
than the division of the union. He also 
stated that he would sacrifice anything 
but honor to preserve it. 

Gen. Winfield Scott was anxious to re- 
tain Lee for the union, and sent this mes- 
sage to President Lincoln: “Lee will be 
worth fifty thousand men to us.” The 
president sent Mr. Francis Preston Blair 
to offer Robert E. Lee the command of the 
federal troops. 

Think of the honor. Imagine yourself 
a brave soldier, ambitious, courageous, full 
of patriotism, being offered a promotion 
from lieutenant colonel to general of the 
army. Think of the feeling of that mo- 
ment. He had never asked for promo- 
tion, had simply done his duty and had 
often been in the front rank of danger. 
“Duty is the noblest word of our lan- 
guage,” he had once written to his son. 
Will pride and. ambition outweigh loyalty 
to his state? In that hour he might have 
had before him the picture of his com- 
mander, Gen. Scott, with all the gallant 
force, Grant, McClellan, Meade, McDow- 
ell, Thomas, Hooker, Pillow, Burnside, 
Hancock, Albert Sidney Johnson, Joseph 
E. Johnson, Bragg, Stonewall Jackson, 
McGruder, Sedgwick, Ewell, Ambrose 
Hill, Early, Pope and many other brave 
warriors, who, like him, had won their 
spurs in Mexico. Why had not some of 
them been chosen ? 

Quietly, calmly, he thought of the grand 
opportunity. As a commander of the 
union armies, he would have the force of 
the government behind him, unlimited 
supplies, trained soldiers, sympathy of the 
majority, every chance of success, protec- 
tion for his family and their rich Vir- 
ginia estates; and he was too well ac- 
quainted with the history of his country 
not to know that success as a military hero 
pointed to the presidency. All these things 
he must have weighed with that calm, de- 
liberate judgment for which he was noted. 

But what could he see on the other 
hand? Ah, Virginia! And even yet was 
there not a chance that peace might pre- 
vail? If so, he could retire to Arlington 
and lead a quiet life with his family. But 
if war, not peace, was to be the issue, there 


stood Virginia, the state of his birth and 
that of his father’s before him. He could 
not take up arms against her. 

After listening to what Mr. Blair had 
to say, Lee writes: “I declined the offer 
to take command of the army that was to 
be brought into the field, stating as can- 
didly and courteously as I could, that 
theugh opposed to secession, and deprecat- 
ing war, I could take no part in an in- 
vasion of the southern states.” 

Down the broad avenue before the capi- 
tol the brave soldier walked with sturdy 
tread. Why was his face overshadowed ? 
Was it an easy thing to go directly from 
this interview and tell his decision to his 
friend and general? But this is what Lee 
did. The brave old Mexican veteran was 
torn with grief and disappointment. He 
was fond of Lee. He wanted to see the 
United States army in the hands of the 
man whom he considered the finest man 
in America. Lee stood firmly for what he 
felt was his first duty. He returned home 
and resigned his commission the next day. 
He afterward wrote: “At the time I 
hoped peace would be preserved, that some 
way would be found to save the country 
from the calamities of war; and I had 
then no other intention than to pass the 
remainder of my life as a private citizen.” 

A short time afterward Robert E. Lee 
was offered and accepted the command of 
the forces of Virginia. This was just six 
days after the firing on Ft. Sumter. No 
longer the Stars and Stripes floated over 
a peaceful union. The demon War raged 
throughout the land. 

When Lee arrived in Richmond, he was 
invited to appear before the convention 
which had nominated him. Perhaps noth- 
ing could have embarrassed him more. He 
was modest and diffident and disliked ap- 
pearing in public. But he could not re- 
fuse. He accepted the call to head the 
Virginia troops after refusing to command 
the army of the United States because he 
loved his state better than he loved the 
national government. He accompanied 
the committee through the crowded hall, 
all the members of the convention rising 
to their feet in honor of their chosen 
leader. 

Those who saw him that day will never 
forget the picture. His tall, dignified fig- 
ure, his strong, pure face, both gave token 
of power and decision. His face was re- 
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markably beautiful; his dark eyes blazed 
when excited, but shone with the light of 
kindness at al] times. The gentleman who 
presented Lee to the convention said: 
“Mr. President, I have the honor to pre- 
sent to you and the convention, our Major 
General.” 


A Review Lesson ia Interest. * 

The advanced class had “been over” 
simple interest and were now reviewing. 

The teacher said to the class, “Each one 
may write any number of dollars as a 
principal, any rate from 3¢ to 8¢, and any 
time expressed in years, months and days. 
Now each may find the interest on the suin 
written, at the rate and for the time writ- 
ten.” Thus each member of the class had 
a different problem, the elements of which 
he had himself chosen. When fair time 
had been given for solving the problems, 
the teacher wrote on the board: 

Principal, 

Rate, 


Time, 
Interest. 


Calling on a boy to report, the teacher 
placed the crayon opposite the items which 
he wanted, and the boy read them from 
his slate. The items called for in the first 
instance were Principal, Time and Inter- 
est, and the blackboard scheme then ap- 
peared thus: 

Principal, $1,500. 

Rate, 

Time, 2 y., 7 m., 

Interest, $236.75. 

Here was a new problem for the whole 
class. But what did Henry, the boy who 
had reported, do while the others were 
working on the new problem? He worked 
it, too. But he knew the answer? Yes, 
and what of it? He was proving his work, 
and to be able to make a problem and to 
prove the correctness of the solution gives 
a consciousness of power far beyond that 
which comes from solving ready-made ex- 
amples in a book. 

Now the pupils are ready to report. 
Each states whether his answer gives the 


17 d. 


*From “Arithmetic in the Common School,” 
by S. Y. Gillan. 
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exact amount of interest reported by 
Henry, or if not, how much it varies. The 
class thus becomes a jury to decide on the 
correctness of Henry’s report. 

For a new problem, the teacher calls 
upon Eva, indicating the items wanted, 
and the new problem stands: 

Principal, 

Rate, 7 per cent. 

Time, 1 y., 5 m., 24 d. 

Interest, $31.15. 

They work and report as before; then 
follows one like this: 

Principal, $560. 

Rate, 4 per cent. 

Time, 

Interest, $57.12. 

In each case before their work began a 
pupil was called on to state the two ques- 
tions on which the solution depends, thus: 


First problem: (1) At ONE per cent. what 
is the interest on $1,500 for 2 y., 7 m., 17 d.? 

(2) How does this interest compare with 
the interest reported? 

Second problem: (1) At seven per 
what is the interest on ONE dollar for 
5 m., 24 d.? . 

(2) How does this interest compare 
the interest reported? 

Third problem: (1) At four per cent. what 
is the interest on $560 for ONE year? 

(2) How does this interest compare 
the interest reported? 


Observe that in each case the first vital 
question is: What would the report have 
been were the missing number one? 


cent. 
i x 


with 


with 





It is worthy of remark that but for the 
brightness of the sky the stars could be 
seen in daylight. Even as matters stand, 
some of the brighter of them have been 
seen after sunrise by explorers in high 
mountains, where the air is very clear and 
the sky dark blue. If we could go above 
the atmosphere the sky would appear per- 
fectly black, and stars would be visible 
right close up to the sun. Astronomers 
observe bright stars in daytime by using 
long focus telescopes, the dark tubes of 
which cut off the side light; and persons 
in the bottoms of deep wells have noticed 
stars passing overhead, the side light be- 
ing reduced by the great depths of the 
wells.—T. J. J. See, in the Atlantic. 
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Fifty-Five, Years Old. 


[Under this title there appears in the School 
Bulletin a little story in Mr. Bardeen’s best 
vein, peculiarly timely and well pointed in 
view of the present agitation of the subject of 
salaries and pensions. The salient points of 
the story are here presented.] 


“Did they raise your salary, papa?” 
Miriam called out from her bed, as she 
heard her father come in from the board 
meeting. 

“No, my daughter,” he replied in cheer- 
ful tone;- “the fact is, I—I didn’t ask 
them to.” 

“Of course not,” said Mrs. Pembroke, 
fretfully. “You know well enough that 
Hatfield pays eleven hundred and Prim- 
rose twelve hundred, neither school. as 
large as this, and yet you ‘stay here for a 
thousand.” 

“Well, you see, Sara,” Paul Pembroke 
said deprecatingly, “this—this is not a 
good year to ask for an advance. We have 
had to put in a new furnace, and to in- 
crease the salaries of some of the grade 
teachers to keep them from going else- 
where. I did not feel that it was wise to 
bring up the matter.” 

“No, there is always some reason why 
it isn’t wise to stand up for your rights,” 
returned Mrs. Pembroke bitterly. “And 
here we are with a mortgage on the house 
and”—— 

“QO mamma,” pleaded Miriam, “you 
know why papa couldn’t save any money. 
Think of the years I have lain helpless’— 

* * we ok * * 


Mr. Pembroke kissed his daughter good 
night. His wife had gone to bed, and he 
went into the little room he called his 
study, glad to be alone. 

For he had been acting a part. He had 
striven to appear cheerful, when in fact he 
felt the solid earth giving way beneath 
him, At the board meeting that night the 
new president had said: “Mr. Pembroke, 
we all have the highest personal regard for 
you, but we feel that we must have a 
younger man at the head of this school. 
We will give you a month in which to 
hand in your resignation and we will keep 
the matter quiet; we will write you a testi- 
monial signed by the entire board; but 
we have resolved upon a change.” 

He had been in Ashby twenty years. At 
the end of the first two or three years he 
had felt some apprehension about re-elec- 
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tion; after five years he felt established ; 
after seven or eight years he had joked the 
board about intending to make a change, 
so secure was his hold upon the place. Yet 
now as he glanced about the faces of the 
members, not one of them looked him in 
the eyes. He had not a champion there. 
His dismissal had evidently been agreed 
upon unanimously. 

The blow was the more crushing because 
unexpected. He was teaching the chil- 
dren of his first pupils; two members of 
the board had been boys in his classes. He 
had supposed himself as much a fixture as 
the building. He had done his work well, 
that he was sure of. He had kept up with 
the times, subscribed for the best educa- 
tional journals, bought the best books on 
teaching, attended the teachers’ meetings, 
visited other schools, Last vacation he had 
even gone to a summer school, and with 
bald head and pudgy fingers had learned 
to make Indian baskets that he might 
know about manual training. Any boy 
he recommended could get a place in a 
store or factory; and as for discipline, it 
was years since an issue had come up—he 
had made the school our school, not my 
school. 

And yet he had been dismissed to give 
place to a younger man. Was he then so 
old? He was fifty-five, but he still kept 
within Dr. Arnold’s test of sufficient 
youth; he could still run up the library 
stairs, and he could still outskate every 
boy in school. Had he lost anything of 
his sympathy for young people? Was there 
anything that interested his children that 
did not still interest him? Was he not 
always greeted with welcoming shouts 
when he joined his scholars at their 
games? Did they not come to him when 
they were in trouble? 

Would it be easy to get another place? 
If he was too old to stay here, was he not 
too old to begin in a new place? He re- 
called the recent changes in the neighbor- 
hood _principalships—Hatfield, Arthur 
Perkins, perhaps 30 years old; Primrose, 
Fred Smith, probably 28; Hawthorne, 
Henry Ward, not more than 25; he could 
not name a recent election of a man above 
40. 

Should he be able to get a new place? 
He must; he was fitted for no other em- 
ployment, and he must do something. His 
wife’s words had been bitter but true; he 
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had nothing saved. He had been econom- 
ical, but he could not be niggardly. The 
tools of his vocation he must have, and 
they cost something. But the great outlay 
had been for Miriam; joyfully made, in 
ever recurring hope that her strength 
might come back to her, but still a series 
of enormous bites out of a thousand dol- 
pease. °* * * 

And then the mortgage. Probably build- 
ing the house was a mistake, It had been 
difficult to rent the right sort of a dwell- 
ing, and he had felt secure in his place. 
His home at forced sale would not bring 
the amount of the mortgage. 

His June check for a hundred dollars 
was in his pocket--the last he should ever 
draw from the Ashby Loard of education. 
His monthly bills, including that of 
Miriam’s physician, would take fifty of 
this, and with his ten dollars in cash he 
had only sixty to support his family until 
a new place should be found. Suppose he 
could not find a new place? He shivered. 
To-morrow he would start out to search 
for another school. The board had prom- 
ised not to reveal his enforced resignation 
till it was handed in. He would keep that 
a secret from Miriam and Sara as long as 
possible. 

And he went to bed with a heavy heart. 

II. 

Pembroke slept little, and in the morn- 
inf it was not the least of his burdens to 
maintain a cheerful countenance. But he 
concealed his trouble so well that Miriam 
said, “Daddy, dear, how much you needed 
vacation. You seem so light-hearted, now 
that your year’s work is done.” 

He told of an errand to Ipswich, and got 
off by the early train. He had resolved 
during the night to consult a teachers’ 
agency, and he reached the office almost 
before the morning mail was opened. 

He had dressed himself with care, mak- 
ing every effort to conceal the approach of 
age, and he introduced himself in a man- 
ner intended to be jaunty. “I have been 


in Ashby twenty years,” he said, “and if I - 


stay longer people will think that sort of 
place is my limit.” 

It was bravely done, but the experienced 
manager saw the concealed gulp in Pem- 
broke’s throat. “Of course you can remain 
if you choose?” he questioned suavely. He 
had already been consulted by the presi- 
dent of the Ashby board, but he was test- 
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ing his candidate. It was the question 
Paul Pembroke had dreaded. Well, it 
must be answered truthfully. “No,” he 
said ; “at the meeting last night I was told 
my resignation would be expected within 
a month.” 

“On what ground ?” 

“They want a younger man.” 


“Tt is easier for a man of your years to 
stay where he is than to get a new place.” 

“T know it,” said Mr. Pembroke, sadly; 
“T had no thought that I could not stay.” 

“Mr. Pembroke,” said the manager, 
after a long conversation and many in- 
quiries, “I should like to help you, but it 
is going to be difficult. The call is for 
young men. For instance, by this mail I 
have a letter from Winchenden ; they want 
a college graduate, between twenty-five 
and thirty. You are not a college gradu- 
ate or between twentv-five and thirty, so I 
cannot recommend you; for when speci- 
fications are made I never go outside of 
them. But the president of the board, 
Judge Fellows, is a man of brains and ex- 
perience and common sense; he knows a 
real man when he sees him. I want you 
to go there and see Judge Fellows. I don’t 
think you will get the place, but you stand 
more ‘chance of getting it than any other 
place I know. I will give you a letter to 
Judge Fellows—no, on second thought I 
won't; I would rather you called upon 
him unannounced. I want to see what 
impression you make upon him; it will 
help me in placing you elsewhere.” 

“What is the fare to Winchendon?” 
asked Mr. Pembroke. 

“By regular ticket $2.40, but I can lend 
you a mileage book by which it will cost 
you only $1.60.” 

Mr. Pembroke made a mental calcula- 
tion. 


“Two dollars for registration and $3.20 
for fare, besides $1.20 for fare here and 
back; $6.40 already gone of my sixty dol- 
lars.” 

Still he said he would go. When he took 
the book he saw it was good for 284 miles, 
and he handed the manager six dollars to 
pay for it. 

“Pay when you come back,” said the 
manager. 

“No,” said Mr. Pembroke, “I will buy 
the book, and then you can buy what is left 
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of me when I return. That will prevent 
any mistake.” 

The manager handed him the change. 
“Business-like, anyway,” he said to him- 
self ; and as Mr. Pembroke went out of the 
door he said aloud to one of his assistants : 
“That man is a good teacher; we must 
find some good place for him, despite his 
years.” 


IIT. 


Judge Fellows was busy and looked up 
impatiently when Mr. Pembroke present- 
ed himself, 

“T called to see about the principalship 
of your school,” Mr. Pembroke said. 

“QO has that got out already?” said the 
judge, angrily; “who told you about it?” 

“Mr. Appleton, of the teachers’ agency. 
He said I had not the qualifications you 
specified, so that he could not recommend 
me, and yet would like to have you see 
me.” 

“T don’t know why he should waste my 
time this way,” said the judge, peevishly. 
“Still,’ he conceded thoughtfully, “Mr. 
Appleton usually has reasons for what he 
does. Where have you been teaching ?” 

“In Ashby.” 

“How long?” 

“Twenty years.” 

“How old are you?” 

“Fifty-five.” 

“(Q well, it is quite impossible to con- 
sider you here. We have'a hard class of 
pupils, largely from factories, some from 
canal boats tied up for the winter, a tough 
lot to discipline. We are changing because 
the present man can’t run the school.” 

“T have never had any trouble in disci- 
pline,” urged Mr. Pembroke. 

“But this place is no more like Ashby 
than the Bowery is like Fifth avenue. 
Besides, you have been there a long while; 
children have grown up to respect you, and 
expected to obey when they went to school. 
Then again if you were the same man you 
were when you went to Ashby you might 
possibly get along here; but you are an 
older man now; you can not adapt your- 
self as you could then; you have not the 
rugged strength you had then. The years 
have sweetened you, no doubt, and made 
you a better man for Ashby; but they have 
not stiffened you and 'made you a good 
man for Winchendon. Why do you leave 
Ashby ?”2 

“T was told at the board meeting last 
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night that my resignation would be ex- 
pected within a month.” 

“Why ?” 

“They want a younger man.” 

“Who took the lead in the movement ?” 

“The president of the board, Mr. Adsit, 
did all the talking.” 

“The young lawyer who wants to be dis- 
trict attorney ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“But there are nine members on the 
board.” 

“Yes,” admitted Mr. Pembroke sadly, 
“two of them once my boys in school; one 
of them going to the bad till I got hold of 
him.” 

“How was that?” asked the judge, lean- 
ing back as if ready to listen with more 
interest than he had yet shown. 

* * * * * * * 


“And he is on the board, and never 
uttered a word in your defense?” 

““O you know how it is; the president of 
the board was very determined; he went 
at this matter with lots of momentum, 
and no one of the others cared to take the 
brunt of interposing. 

“Don’t you think there will be some 
outery in Ashby when it is known you 
were forced to go?” 

“T should have thought so once, but you 
know how small is the place any one of us 
really fills exclusively. You throw a stone 
into the water and it makes a great splash, 
but soon the ripples have disappeared. 


_ Some other man will take my place, and 


five years from now people will say: ‘Pem- 
broke? Pembroke ? I remember that name; 
wasn’t he a teacher here once?’ ” 

Paul Pembroke had tried to be cheerful, 
but discouragement-was bearing him down. 
Under his shaggy eyebrows the judge’s 
eyes were looking at him sympathetically. 

“What has been your salary at Ashby?” 
he asked. 

“Since the second years, one thousand 
dollars.” 

“You have saved considerable, I hope, 
to tide you over till you find another 
place?” 

“T had sixty dollars this morning, of 
which I have spent six and a half to-day, 
hunting for a place. That is really all I 
have in the world. I have put two thou- 
sand dollars into a home, but it would not 
sell at forced sale for the amount of the 
mortgage.” 
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“Seems to me you should have saved 
something, all these vears.” 

“IT might have, but at three years old 
our only child had spinal complaint from 
which she has never recovered.” 

* we * Eo * * * 


The light in Mr. Pembroke’s eyes as he 
spoke of Miriam made the childless 
judge envious. He would change places 
to-day with this discarded teacher, to have 
a daughter he loved like that. 

“Were the operations successful?” he 
asked. 

“No; they brought her great pain, but 
no relief.” 

“And you consider her case hopeless?” 

“We can’t give up hoping,” said the fa- 
ther, his eyes glistening. 

“Mr. Pembroke,” said the judge, rising 
and offering his hand, “we can’t give you 
a place in this school because you wouldn’t 
fit, but I am glad to know you. If you 
are an applicant anywhere else, refer them 
to me. I have a large acquaintance and 
may be able to help you, and if I can I 
will.” 

Such a promise seemed of little avail to 
Mr. Pembroke; his thanks were grateful 
but not hopeful. The judge turned back 
to his case, but his mind wandered. He 
walked to the window and watched Mr. 
Pembroke as he went out of the building 
and down the street, looking about a little, 
uncertainly, and then entering a night- 
lunch wagon. . 

“Great heavens, a man like that turned 
adrift'after twenty years’ service, and feed- 
ing on ham sandwiches and bean coffee in 
a lunch wagon. I wish I had taken him 
home with me.” 

He went back again to his case, but 
could not fix his mind upon it. He sat 
reflecting a while, then went to the tele- 
phone. 

“Give me long-distance, Pepperell,” he 
said; and then, “See if you can get Dr. 
Howe.” Presently: “Is that you, John? 
This is Frank. John, are you busy to- 
morrow? Can you meet me at Ashby, say 
at noon? Good. There’s a case there in 
which I am interested in the person and 
you will be interested in the disease. 
Adams house, twelve o’clock. Good-bye.” 


. 


“You are on the board of education, 


aren’t you?” asked Judge Fellows of a 
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lawyer of Ashby on whom he called the 
next day. 

“Ves,” 

“What are you dropping Mr. Pembroke 
for?” 

“QO it’s one of Adsit’s notions. He’s 
just been elected president of the board.” 

“That little upstart who wants to be 
district attorney ?” 

“Ves,” 

“Why do you let him boss things?” 

“He had fixed the thing beforehand, 
judge. He hustled around and got the 
members committed, so that when the 
board met, a majority was pledged.” 

“And nobody protested against dropping 
this man who has taught your school twen- 
ty years?” 

“That’s just it, judge; he has taught so 
long; he is so old.” 

“When did you first think of that?” 

“Why, Adsit was the first one who spoke 
to me about it.” ; 

“And where did Adsit learn so much 
about the qualifications of teachers? See 
here, Humphrey, I’ve been president of 
the Winchenden school board fifteen vears, 
and have kept pretty good run of the 
teachers there. Your Mr. Pembroke is a 
finer type of man'than we have had in our 
school in all those years. There is a mel- 
lowness, a sweetness about him unusual in 
teachers, and of incalculable value to the 
school. I will guarantee that your village 
shows it; that your boys are better man- 
nered, more to be trusted than the average 
village boy.” 

“T don’t know but you are right, judge. 
I have noticed a difference when I went 
away from home.” 


“Let me tell you why I am interesting 
myself in your affairs, Mr. Pembroke 
came to me yesterday to apply for a place 
in our school. I thought at first he 
wouldn’t fit, but as I reflected I made up 
my mind such a man ought not to be lost, 
and if you don’t keep him we shall take 
him. Our rule is first a man, then a gen- 
tleman, then as much more as we can get; 
and on that scale Mr. Pembroke ranks 
high. But he is worth more to you than 
he is to us, for he has lived here twenty 
years, ‘he knows you, he is rooted here; 
we could never be to him what you are. 
It is fatuity for you to let him go.” 

Mr. Humphrey had high respect for 
Judge Fellows, not only on the bench but 
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as a man and as aschool man. “I think 
you are right,” he said. “I felt ashamed 
as it was, but Adsit had a lot to say about 
schools being for the pupils, not for the 
teachers, and that if we had persons who 
must be supported they should be placed 
in hospitals, not kept at the head of 
schools; and he insisted our school would 
never stand where it ought till we had a 
younger man. I was not convinced, but I 
was persuaded, and I promised to back 
Adsit. But I am convinced now. The 
board has taken no formal action and I 
will vote to keep Mr. Pembroke.” 

“Do better than that, Humphrey; raise 
his salary. If we took him we should pay 
him fourteen hundred; raise him to twelve 
hundred anvway. He is cheap for you to- 
day at two thousand.” 

“T will vote for that too, judge, and I 
am grateful to you for speaking of it. I 
should always have felt a sneaking con- 
tempt for myself for treating him so shab- 
bily.” 

“See the other men on the board, will 
you? I am going over to interview Adsit.” 

When the judge entered Mr. Adsit’s 
office the young attorney sprang from his 
chair and exclaimed effusively: “This is 
an honor;” and he felt it, for Judge Fel- 
lows was a power. 

“I believe you are the president of the 
board of education?” the judge began. 

“Yes, sir; I have that honor,” replied 
Mr. Adsit. 

“T hold the same office in Winchendon, 
and we are in need of a principal. Mr. 
Pembroke made application yesterday and 
said he had been teaching here; I want to 
inquire about him.” 

“Pembroke?” replied the lawyer, light- 
ly. “O Pembroke is a very decent sort of 
fellow, old of course and behind the times, 
as you could see, but character all right; 
nothing against him.” 

“He told me he had been asked to re- 
sign.” 

“Yes; this is a thriving village and we 
have to keep up with the procession. We 
are going to put in a young normal grad- 
uate.” 

“Got your man picked out?” 

“No, but there are plenty of them. I 
wrote to the teachers’ agency last week, 
and have three good men to choose from.” 

“Then you think almost anybody can fill 
the place here, if he isn’t too old?” 
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“QO yes; easy position; discipline first 
class; everything running smoothly.” 

“But why change principals if every- 
thing is all right now?” 

“Why—” Mr. Adsit had started to ex- 
press impatience, but he remembered to 
whom he was talking. “The fact is, judge, 
this is the day of young men.” 

“Then as I am older than Mr. Pem- 
broke, I suppose I ought to retire from the 
bench.” 

“O that is different. A judge must have 
experience, and learning, and skill in judg- 
ing men and evidence.” 

“And musn’t a school princinal have all 
these? See here, Mr. Adsit, I thought you 
prided yourself on being a judge of men.” 

“Well, I do try to see through a man’s 
hat into his head.” 

“Then how can you have failed to ree- 
ognize what a principal you have in Mr. 
Pembroke? Now, frankly, Mr. Adsit, if 
you don’t keep him here in Ashby we shall 
take him at Winchendon and pay him 
fourteen hundred dollars a year. But if 
we do that it will be the worst blow that 
ever struck you. When your young nor- 
mal principal has got the school by the 
ears—and I warn you that whoever suc- 
ceeds Mr. Pembroke will fail, however 
good a teacher he is—and the people re- 
member that it was you who turned Mr. 
Pembroke off and we who took him up at 
four hundred a year more, the town will 
be too hot to hold you.” 

Mr. Adsit knew Judge Fellows too well 
to distrust him; still he asked: “If you 
think so highly of Mr. Pembroke why do 
you want us to keep him at Ashby?” 

“We shall take him if you don’t keep 
him, as I have just said,” replied the 
judge, “but he would never fit us as he fits 
you. His heart is here. He is rooted 
here. Tn Winchendon he would be trans- 
planted. He would give us good service, 
but he can give you for fifteen years a ser- 
vice that no other living man could per- 
forin.” 

“What do you advise?” asked Mr. Adsit. 

“That you get your board together for 
snecial meeting this morning, and re-en- 
gage him for next year at a salary raised 
to $1,200.” 

Mr. Adsit looked at the judge steadily 
a moment. “I will do it,” he said. 

Bo * * * 
{In the last chapter, which is rather pretty, 
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though somewhat overdrawn, Adsit calls on 
Pembroke to tell him the board has retained 
him at an advance of salary, the citizens raise 
a collection and pay off the mortgage, Dr. 
Howe calls in company with the Judge, the in- 
valid daughter is soon cured, and—they lived 
happy ever afterward. 

But—perpend. A _ colored preacher 
“Bruddern, git aboa’d de Gospel Ship. It’s 
mighty dangersome to stay out. Once there 
was a niggah named Sam, who was a sinnah 
and a mighty good swimmah; he said, ‘Sho,’ 
go ‘long, I don’t want no Gospel Ship. LT’se 
gwine to swim.’ De Gospel Ship, she sail 
fer de promised lan’, but Sam he jump in an’ 
swim behine de ship. De folks on boa’d dey 
beg him to climp up on deck, but he say: ‘I 
hain’t got no use fer ary ship. I kin swim.’ 
Bime-by, a turrible big shark, wid a mouf six- 
teen feet wide, begin to chase Sam, but he was 
mighty nigh de sho’ of de promised Ian,’ an’ 
he jes laff at de shark, fer Sam was a powah- 
ful swimmah. But when he come close to de 
sho’ a big lion was there to meet him, a-roarin’ 
an’ a-slashin’ he tail tremenjus. De lion he 
jump at Sam, he jump clar ovah Sam’s haid 
an’ right into de shark’s mouf, an’ Sam he land 
all safe an’ sound—saved by the lion dat fed 
de shark! 

“But, my bruddern an’ sistern, don’t you 
resk it; you git in de Gospel Ship, fer de Lo’d 
ain’t a-goin’ to pervide a lion fer every nig- 
ga ” 


said: 


Take no chances; get a fair salary or find 
some other occupation before you are too old, 
for the Lord will not provide a Judge Fellows 
for every schoolmaster.] 





Shoot the Valedictory ! 

It is counted a badge of best scholar- 
ship. But it is a bore, the tail-end of it, 
because it is silly, and never sincere. 

Why bid the class “farewell,” when most 
of ’em will stay right here, and plug 
around and marry, and ten years hence 
they will not care who their class-mates 
were? 

And they gush over the teachers, when, 
if they spoke truly, they would call them 
“that old cross-patch” or “that poky old 
skeezix.” 

And why let on that the class is dead in 
love with the school directors, when not 
one of the class would swap a box of straw- 
berries for the whole shooting match of 
them ? 

We have to do enough lying, as we go 
through this vale of tears, to avoid lickings 
and other disagreeable things, without go- 
ing out of our way to lie gratuitously and 
when it can do no good at commencement. 
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If we don’t make lying pay, what’s the use 
in lying? Better tell the truth, or say 
nothing and saw wood. 


In colleges the valedictory is an oration, 
just like the rest, and all that rot to class, 
teachers and directors is left out. Why 
not drop it in the high school and acad- 
emy? It is an awful bore, and too silly 
for any use. It is enough to show ina 
speech that you are the best scholar— 
Washington, Iowa, Press. 


Dictionary Study. 
MRS, MARY G, EASTMAN, OXFORD, MICH. 

High school and upper grade pupils 
should be taught to use the dictionary for 
more purposes than simply to get the 
meaning of words. The derivation often 
opens up highly interesting historic facts 
and helps greatly to enrich the meaning. 
Let the teacher begin by calling attention 
to a few words whose etymology is curious 
or especially interesting, and thereafter in 
using the International, the pupils will be 
less likely to skip the bracketed portions. 
Here are a few that will do for this pur- 
pose: 

Kidnap, to nab a kid, that is, to capture or 
steal a child. 

Petrel, a little Peter. Why? 

Preposterous, prae+ post, before-after, “the 
cart before the horse.” 

Window, a wind eye. 

Scamper, ex + campus, to run out of the 
field (of battle) ; hence, 

Scamp, a runaway, a shirk. 

Nasturtium, nose twister. Why? 

Expedite, literally, to make foot-loose, to free 
the feet. 

Superficial, upper appearance. 

Astonish, Latin, tonare, to thunder. See 
stun and thunderstruck. 

Stalwart, worth stealing. What origin? 


Supercilious, super, above + cilium, the eye- 
lid. Why? 


Another way to incite interest in this 
study is to show the pupils a few syllables 
or consonant groups which run through 
families of words, pointing out some illus- 
trations and allowing the pupils to find 
others. For example: 


Shr—Shore, shear, share, shire, shred, shirt, 
short. What common idea runs through the 
group? What other words belong in the groupt 
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Same questions for the following: ; 

Wr—wring, wrist, wry, wriggle, wrinkle, 
wrap, wrench, wrestle. $ 

Ter—Mediterranean, terrier, inter, Finis- 
terre, territory. terrace. 

Br—bread, burn, brand, brass, brindle, 
brandy, brown. 

Sn—snout, snuff, snivel, snore, snarl, snort, 
snob, snicker, sneeze, sniff. 

N—No, not, nor, never, neither, negative, 
nay, none. 

Chron—chronic, chronometer, chronicle, syn- 
chronous anachronism. 

rl—whirl, twirl, swirl, purl, furl, curl. 


Have you ever thought of the meaning 
of the termination th in ordinals and in 
abstract nouns from the Anglo-Saxon? It 
seems not improbable that its original 
meaning may have been thing—the four- 
thing, five-thing, ete. Thing in its ety- 
mology refers to an assemblage. The com- 
mon thing or quality which an indefinitely 
large assemblage of objects possess (the 
abstract notion) seems to be indicated by 
the final th in such words as these: 


breadth, the broad (thing) quality. 
death, «dead Ke $6 


wealth, ‘* well “s - 
length, ‘* long <5 ee 
depth, ‘* deep ms 
mirth, ‘* merry ‘“ rs 
truth, ‘© true s ee 
strength, ‘“‘ strong ‘“ = 
youth, ‘* young oe = 
warmth, ‘* warm ne ee 
health, ‘* heal(nhale) ‘ a 
highth, ‘ high ts sé 
=— «© dear cs a 
aryt ’ “c“ , sé 

deveath, dry 

width, ‘* wide ie 
ruth, “ yue si a 
girth, <“ gird “ as 
sloth, “slow os s¢ 
growth, “c grow 6“ “cc 
stealth, ‘* steal os “= 

Slang. 


The teacher may find growth in accept- 
ing slang and using it to vitalize expres- 
sion. The great Elizabethan writers used 
slang, and because of their use of it, it 
became classic. Slang is often more forci- 
ble and perspicuous than any other lan- 
guage. 

Slang, if properly used, might bring 
phrases of what Homer used to call “wing- 


ed words.” Most of the familiar topics in 
our American literature are inheritances, 


drawn from conditions of life in England, 
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in Europe and in the Orient. In the good 
slang of the day the national life is 
brought out. I do not want to say that I 
indorse slang, but it is everywhere, and 
has to be considered. 

I remember a small boy oppressed with 
a very dull lecture, who exclaimed, “Gee! 
if I don’t get out of here I’ll have bats in 
me belfry!” What could be more severe- 
ly critical and definite? The “glad hand” 
and the “marble heart” are expressions 
which seem to me simple and beautiful. I 
believe that if in the Bible it had been said 
of the despised “Prodigal Son” that the 
world had shown him the “marble heart,” 
and that on his return to his father he had 
been given the “glad hand,” we should 
now hear professors of literature saying 
to their classes, “Ah, gentlemen, they don’t 
make such literature as that nowadays.”— 
Prof. Frederick Manley. 








Curiositi Qui 
Wanosilies and Qurps 

(Webster defines a curiosity as “that which is 
fitted to excite or reward attention.’’ There is a 
legitimate place for quaint and curious lore in the 
education of the young. A wise use of the matter 
which will appear in this department will prove 
altogether wholesome though part of it may at first 
pe — to any systematic body of knowl- 
edge. ; 





A family in Arkansas has three pairs of 
twins. Their names by sets are Max and 
Climax, Kate and Duplicate, Peter and 
Repeater. 


Some months ago an innocent little problem 
relative to Ann’s age was published in this 
journal. Since then it has become a newspaper 
gag from Hell Gate to Golden Gate, from Seatle 
to Savannah, and has apparently been as great 
a disturber of the peace as was the “15” puzzle 
a generation ago. A case is reported from 
Kansas where a teacher figured Ann’s age as 
18. A pupil put the problem to his father who 
said it should be 12. The directors say the 
teacher is wrong, therefore not fit to teach. 
The case is appealed to the county superin- 
tendent. 


Strikes. 
Mr. Jones struck oil, 
And his men, so they say, 
Struck for eight hours’ work 
And for nine hours’ pay. 


Jones struck his horse, 
, And struck for the spot; 
The horse, struck with fear, 
At once struck a trot. 
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The clock had struck five; 
He was wet to the skin; 

From his blue flannel shirt 
The color struck in. 


Some baseball players 
Struck up a shout; 

The batter struck a pose, 
And then he struck out. 


Jones struck a bargain, 
But soon struck a snag— 

For it struck off his profits, 
And he struck his flag. 


And now you have struck 
On this history true, 
How, striking a balance, 
Does it all strike you? 
—Edwin L. Sabin, in St. Nicholas. 
A, B, C, and D hired a team together in 
Boston, each agreeing to share the expense for 
the distance he rode. At Reading, 14 miles 
from Boston, A got out; at Andover, 8 miles 
farther, B got out; at Lawrence, 4 miles far- 
_ ther, C left, and D went on alone 8 miles to 
Haverhill. Returning, he took up C, B, and 
A, where he had left them and all rode into 
Boston. They paid $8.50 for the use of the 
team; what was each one’s share? 


A little south of the Mersina Railway 
at Seleucia, in Asia Minor, a river flows 
through a tunnel 20 feet wide and 23 feet 
deep. This tunnel was cut 1,600 years 
ago, and the rock is so hard that the chisel 
marks are still visible. 


**0-u-g-h;” or, the Cross Farmer. 
A farmer‘s boy, starting to plough, 
Once harnessed an ox with a cough; 
But the farmer came out, 
With a furious shout, 
And told him he didn’t know hough, 


In a manner exceedingly rough, 
He proceeded to bluster and blough; 
He scolded and scowled, 
He raved and he howled, 
And declared he’d have none of such stough. 


At length, with a growl and a cough, 
He dragged the poor boy to the trough, 
And ducking him in 
Till wet to his chin, 
Discharged him and ordered him ough. 


And now my short story 1s through— 
And I will not assert that it’s trough, 
But it’s chiefly designed 
To impress on vour mind 
What wonders our spelling can dough. 


And I hope you will grant that although 
It may not be the smoothest in flough, 
It has answered its end 
If it only shall tend 
To prove what I meant it to shough. 
—Prof. D. S. Martin, in St. Nicholas. 
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The Power of a Breath. 


In order to show what force, not figura- 
tively, but actually, a breath has, take a 
good, stout, tight paper bag, and laying it 
on the edge of a table so that its mouth 
projects, stand a heavy book on end on 
the bag, and across this book lay another, 
also of considerable weight. By blowing 
into the bag, keeping the mouth tight in 
the bag so that no air can escape, the up- 
right book will be tilted and raised and the 
structure overthrown. It would, of course, 
be impossible to blow the book over with- 
out the aid of the bag.—“Simple Science,” 
in St. Nicholas. 


The Jogerfy Lesson. 
Of isthmuses, continents, capes and canals 
The pupils had shown off their knowledge 
most fully. 
Said the senior director, “The b’ys and the gals 
Hev sartinly got up their jogerfy bully. 
Jist one other question I’d like to perpound. 
What is a voleaner? Who’ll tell fer a penny?” 
A moment of silence, intense and profound: 
“Hit’s a mountain whut’s sick at the stom- 
ick,” said Bennie. 
—Lippincott’s Magazine. 


The Magic Triangle. 

A very interesting experiment may be 
performed as follows: With a wet lead 
pencil point draw on a piece of thick pa- 
per a triangle—whether the sides are equal 
or not makes no difference. Lay it on the 
surface of a basin of water with the draw- 
ing up, and very carefully fill the space 
inside the dampened lines with water, so 
that there will be a triangular basin of 
water on the swimming sheet of paper. 
(The water will not extend beyond the 
wet lines of the drawing.) Now, taking a 
pin or a needle, or any thin, smooth, sharp- 
pointed instrument, dip its point into this 
triangular basin, anywhere but at its cen- 
ter of area—say, very nearly at one of the 
angles. Be careful not to touch the paper 
and so prevent its free motion in any di- 
rection, and you will find that no matter 
where the point is placed, the paper will 
move on the water until the cemter of area 
comes under the point. This center of 
area may be indicated before placing the 
paper on the water by drawing lines from 
any two angles to the centers of the oppo- 
site sides; where the two lines cross will 
be the desired place. 

If a square be drawn instead of a tri- 
angle, and similarly treated, it will move 
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until the intersection of its diagonals 
comes under the pin point; and no matter 
what figure is drawn, it will move along 
the water so as to bring its center of area 
directly under the point—‘Simple Sci- 
ence,” in St. Nicholas. 





There were no silver dollars issued from 
the mint in 1805, yet 321 were coined, and 
are in the hands of collectors to-day, just 
as they came from the die. No dollars 
were coined by the government after that 
until 1836.—Exchange. 

















The Tryst of the Sun. 
The sun is slowly coming up 
To keep his northern tryst; 
The morning meets him, robed in pink, 
With veil of pearly mist. 
But as beneath his beaming smile 
Her terror melts away, 
She lifts her veil—and field and stream 
Look up to greet the day. 


Soon even the far Alaskan floods 
His strong hand will unchain, 
And they through many a pine-clad pass 
Will leap to reach the main. 
No more bare fields and leafless trees 
Are bound in snowy death— 
Earth’s miracle, the Spring is here, 
With life-reviving breath. 
—Ninette M. Lowater. 


Nature Versus the Teaching Art. 
For the tender beech and the sapling oak, 
That grow by the shadowy rill, 
You may cut down both at a single stroke, 
You may cut down which you will. 


But this you must know, that as long as they 
grow, 
Whatever change may be, 
You can never teach either oak or. beech 
To be aught but a greenwood tree. 
—Thomas Love Peacock. 


The Too-Agreeable Fellow. 
The fellow who’s certain to say: “That’s right!” 
Who acquiesces in every view, 
Who if I tell him that black is white 
Will frankly own that he thinks so too; 
I’m never able to fuss with, much,— 
So utterly non-resistent ’s he;— 
Yet, somehow, never am I in touch 
With the fellow who always agrees with me. 


The fellow who says to me: “You're dead 
wrong!” 
Who scoffs at all the things I say, 
Who starts an argument loud and long 
To prove it couldn’t be just that way; 
At him I bluster, and fume, and frown 
And yet, more worth in this man I see 
Than I’ve found in the easy, complacent clown, 
The fellow who always agrees with me. 


Towards the fellow who tells me I’m wrong I’ve 
had 
At times the feeling that makes men fight,— 


yy  @ ' 
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While, somehow, never could I get mad 

At him who smilingly says: “That’s right!” 
Yet, Fate, please see that my pathay blends 

With one who strongly dissents, and free, 
And just scratch off of my list of friends 

The fellow who always agrees with me. 


A Problem in Threes. 

If three little houses stood in a row, 
With never a fence to divide, 

And if each little house had three little maids 
At play in the garden wide, 

And if each little maid had three little cats 

_ (Three times three times three), 

And if each little cat had three little kits, 
How many kits would there be? 


And if each little maid had three little friends 
With whom she loved to play, 

And each little friend had three little dolls 
In dresses and ribbons gay, 

And if friends and dolls and cats and kits 
Were all invited to tea, 

And if none of them all should send regrets, 
How many guests would there be? 


‘A Tragedy. 
All was commotion in Hillock Town, 
The people were hurrying up and down, 
Each with as much as his arms could hold, 
And all were terrified, young and old; 
Empty-handed of all that crowd, 
One little creature wailed aloud: 
“My father and mother are buried,” cried she, 
“Beneath the leaves of the plantain tree; 
My brothers and sisters are dying or dead, 
And no one is left but me!” she said; 
“These giants are all such horrible folk, 
They ruin our homes, and think it a joke!” 
And the poor little thing ran up and down 
With the hurrying throngs in Hillock Town, 
This is what happened when Reginald Gunn 
Stamped on some ant hills, just for fun. ~ 


Little Homer’s Slate. 
After dear old grandma died, 
Hunting through the oaken chest 
In the attic, we espied ‘ 
What repaid our childish quest; 
*Twas a homely little slate, 
Seemingly of ancient date. 


On its quaint and battered face 
Was the picture of a cart, 

Drawn with all that awkward grace 
Which betokens childish art; 

But what meant this legend, pray, 

“Homer drew this yesterday?” 
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Mother recollected then 
What the years were fain to hide— 
She was but a baby when 
Little Homer lived and died; 
Forty years, so mother said, 
Little Homer had been dead. 


This one secret through those years 
Grandma kept from all apart, 
Hallowed by her lonely tears 
And the breaking of her heart; 
While each year they sped away 
Seemed to her but yesterday. 


So the homely little slate 
Grandma’s baby’s fingers pressed, 
To a memory consecrate, 
Lieth in the oaken chest, 
Where, unwilling we should know, 
Grandma put it years ago. 
—Eugene Field. 


A Winter Night. 


The silver moon is riding high 

Upon the steel-blue winter sky. 

Like points of flame the planets burn, 
And Northern lights fadv and return. 


The soft snow crumbles neath the feet 

Of passers in the shrouded street; 

The ice rings out beneath the heel 

Of flying horse and skater’s steel. 

The bare trees sigh, remembering still 

The happy spring-time’s stir and thrill, 

Fearing that they may never know 

Again the warm sap’s rush and glow. 

The world beneath the light of morn 

Looks like a planet newly. born. 

Ah, who could guess that safe below 

The flowers of summer wait to grow. 
—Ninette M. Lowater. 


The Early Owl. 


An owl once lived in a hollow tree 

And he was wise as wise could be. 

The branch of learning he didn’t know 
Could scarce on the tree of knowledge grow. 
He knew the tree from branch to root, 

And an owl like that can afford to hoot. 


And he hooted—until, alas! one day, 

He chanced to hear in a casual way, 

An insignificant little bird 

Make use of a term he had never heard. 

He was flying to bed in the dawning light 

When he heard her singing with all her might, 

“Hurray! hurray! for the early worm!” 

“Dear me,” said the owl, “what a singular 
term! 

I would look it up if it weren’t so late, 

I must rise at dusk to investigate. 

Early to bed and early to rise 

Makes an owl healthy and stealthy and wise!” 


So he slept like an honest owl all day, 
And rose in the early twilight gray, 
And went to work in the dusky ‘light 
To look for the early worm at night. 
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He searched the country for miles around, 
But the early worm was not to be found, 
Se he went to bed in the dawning light 
And looked for the “worm” again next night, 
And again and again and again and again 

He sought and he sought, but all in vain, 
*Till he must have looked for a year and a day 
For the early worm in the twilight gray. 


At last in despair he gave up the search, 

And was heard to remark as he sat on his 
erch 

By the side of his nest in the hollow tree: 

“The thing is as plain as night to me— 

Nothing can shake my conviction firm, 

There’s no such thing as the early worm.” 











What method of Latin pronunciation do you 
consider the best and most practical for high 
schools? INQUIRER. 


Probably more than half the American 
colleges use the so-called Roman method 
and the others the English. To meet the 
different requirements of the colleges and 
for other reasons noted below it was the 
writer's practice during seven years of 
high school work to teach the English 
pronunciation during the first two years 
of the course and the Roman during the 
last two. High school pupils either go to 
college or they do not; and those who 
finish the high school course are thus pre- 
pared for either demand. In the reading 
of Latin poetry the so-called Roman pro- 
nunciation is more euphonious than the 
English. It is easily learned and is but 
little if any more difficult to learn after 
two years’ use of the English than if taken 
from the beginning. The pupil who takes 
only two years of Latin is not likely to go 
to college. If he drops out of school 
then, he is better without the Roman 
method, He will not make an ass of him- 
self by speaking of a “wewah woakay” 
vote. The little Latin he knows will not 
then serve to make him ridiculous in pro- 
nouncing the many Latin terms which are 
incorporated bodily into the English. Ex- 
amine the pronunciation of the purely 
Latin words that are given in the body of 
the International—and there are many of 
them—and you will find them all marked 
the English pronunciation ; so also are the 
proper names. The one who says, po-lah- 
rees, seem-oo-lah-croom, plah-kee-toom, 
Sakes-teel-ee-oos, bona-feeday, when he 
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means polaris, simulacrum, placitum, Sex- 
tilius, bona fide; has probably had a ve- 
neering of Latin taught by the Roman 
method. 





(1) A wooden wheel of uniform thickness, 
4 feet in diameter, stands in mud 1 foot deep; 
what fraction of the wheel is out of the mud? 


(2) What is a tri-rectangular triangle? 

Explain by a geometrical diagram? 
BURRELL MorGan, 
Hanover, W. Va. 

(1) Let AB represent the surface of the 
mud. From the terms of the problem it is 
evident that this line bisects CD. Hence 
ABCD is a parallelogram, AB is the 
side of an inscribed equilateral triangle, 
and the sector CAB is one-third of the cir- 
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ele. Area of the circle = 4 X 3.1416 = 
12.5664. Area of sector = 4.1888. Area 
of segment ADB = 4.1888 — the area of 
the triangle ACB. The area of the tri- 
angle is equal to the square root of 3 = 
1.732. 

4.188 — 1.732 = 2.4568 = area of seg- 
ment ADB. 

12.5664 — 2.4568 = 10.1096 = area 
of one face of wheel above the mud 


101096 
125664 — .80449+- of the 


whole. Hence .80449-+ of the wheel is 
above the mud. 


and this is 





(2) It is a spherical triangle bounded 
by quadrants, hence, having all of its 
angles right angles. See International Dic- 
tionary» The figure can be only crudely 
and approximately represented on a plane 
surface. To see what it looks like note the 
area on the school globe bounded on the 
south by the equator, on the east by the 
prime meridian, and on the west by the 
meridian of 90° west. The surface of a 
sphere may be divided into eight such tri- 
angles. Cut the rind of an orange into 
eight such parts, remove one, and observe 
the figure of the peeled part. 


Che Bulletin. 


The N. E. A. will meet at St. Louis, June 
28 to July 1. This is earlier than usual, but 
chances of a hot spell at that time are not so 
great as they would be later. 








Send for free sample of our report card, for 
common school or high school. Our song book 
is unexcelled; for a sample copy send five two- 
cent stamps. 





It will be worth while for you to read what 
A, C. McClurg & Co., say about Prof. Cody’s 
books on another page and then to write them 
for further particulars, 





Look at the advertisement of the Instantane- 
ous Calculator on another page. This is a de- 
vice of great interest and value in a class in 
arithmetic, and costs only a dollar. 





An invitation will be extended to the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the N. E. A. to hold 
its meeting of 1905 in Milwaukee. Superin- 
tendents in Wisconsin and adjoining states 
please take notice, and lend a hand to promote 
favorable action to this end. 





Last December the State of Georgia adopted 
Buehler’s Modern English Grammar for use in 
all the public schools of that state for a term 
of five years. This is the fourth state adop- 
tion for Mr. Buehler’s grammer since its pub- 
lication in July, 1900. 





A Summer of Saturdays, by C. W. Smith, is 
now published in complete form. It is a de- 
lightful piece of nature study and boy study 
which will be a valuable addition to the teach- 
er’s library. Price, paper, 40 cents; cloth, 65 
cents. Published by S. Y. Gillan & Co., Mil- 
waukee. 





Maeterlinck contributes to the Century for 
January a paper entitled “Our Friend, the 
Dog,” which is sure to interest all lovers of 
this animal, of which the author says: “Amid 
all the forms of life that surround us, not one, 
excepting the dog, has made an alliance with 
us.” John Burroughs says of the paper: “It is 
the best writing on the dog I have ever seen.” 





The Public School Publishing Co. are mak- 
ing some valuable additions to the supply of 
supplementary reading matter. Frances Cra- 
vens wrote for that house a biography of Gen. 
Grant which is soon to be published in book 
form along with a similar biographv of Gen. 
Lee, a chapter of which is presented to our 
readers this month. The two bound in one 
book will make a supplementary volume of 
great merit. 


Are you enrolled in a teachers’ Agency? 
If not, why not? Seventy-five per cent. of the 
best places are secured inrough agencies. This 
can be demonstrated. No force in American 
life does more to increase and keep up the 
salaries of successful teachers than the 
agencies. Our advertising pages have some- 
thing that will profit you to read touching this 
matter. 
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The University of Iowa will build a gymna- 
sium near its athletic field the coming summer. 
It is to be 120 by 90 feet, and is supplied with 
a running track and a baseball cage. 





If you want some volumes of proceedings of 
the N. E. A. to fill out a set for your library, 
don’t throw away your money by paying $2 a 
volume, but send to this office and get them for 
$1 each, 


Prof, E. R. Eldridge, a prominent teacher of 
Iowa from twenty to twenty-five years ago, but 
since that time at the head of normal schools 
in Alabama, has suffered a great loss in the 
burning of the buildings of the Northern Ala- 
bama Normal School, of which he is the head. 

Romanzo Adams, a graduate of the Iowa State 
Normal and of the University of Michigan, is 
now the head of the pedagogical department of 
the University of Nevada. He has been ap- 
pointed to assist the state superintendent in 
formulating a course of study for public 
schools. 





In the Review of Reviews for February, John 
S. Wise, the New York lawyer, himself an ex- 
Confederate, writes eloquently of “Two Great 
Confederates: General John B. Gordon and 
General James Longstreet.” These veterans 
died in January, within a week of each other, 
and their deaths removed the last of the Con- 
federate commanders of high rank. 





If you have not been using monthly report 
eards try this mode of encouraging regular, 
prompt attendance and diligence in learning 
lessons. See the fac simile of our card on an- 
other page. It is unsurpassed for simplicity 
and effectiveness, and is printed on cardboard 
of first quality which will stand the wear to 
which report cards are necessarily subjected. 
We can furnish good, strong envelopes of a 
size to fit the card, at half a cent each or 40 
cents a hundred. 





Zoology, Descriptive and Practical, by Buel 
P, Colton, D. C. Heath & Co., Chicago, is a 
well-ordered introduction to the study of ani- 
mal life. The descriptions are clear and suf- 
ficiently full, and will excite interest in the 
laboratory work. Part one is devoted to de- 
scriptive zoology, and part two gives direc- 
tions for practical field and laboratory work. 
Each group is introduced by the careful and 
exhaustive consideration of a representative 
type, with due attention to the study of its 
life as well as its structure. After the study 
of the type come selected representatives of 
the chief groups in each of the larger divisions 
of the animal kingdom. At the end of each 
chapter is a summary of the characteristics of 
the group and a brief classification. Refer- 
ences are made to suitable reading matter in 
connection with the study of each group. 

Part two contains directions for field study, 
home or laboratory study, and for the dis- 
section of a number of typical animals which 
are commonly found in all parts of the United 
States. 





A Spring 
TONIC 


When you are all tired out, feel 
weak, sleep does not refresh, or the 
digestion and appetite are poor, 
there is no remedy so effective as 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Cures the causes of Headache, 
Wakefulness, Dyspepsia and re- 
duced state of the nervous system. 
It is the most Nourishing, Strength- 
ening and Invigorating Tonic known. 
Insist on having 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


Ifyour druggist can’t supply you we will send small 
bottle, postage paid, on receipt of 25 cents. 
RumForp CHEmIcat Works, Providence, R.1. J 

















The special committee on the superintend- 
ency appointed some weeks ago by the Milwau- 
kee Board of School Directors to find a suit- 
able candidate for the superintendency report- 
ed in favor of A. B. Blodgett, of Syracure, N. 
Y. Two minority reports were made, one fa- 
voring John A, Diederichson, of the Tenth Dis- 
trict school, the other C. E. McLenegan, of the 
West Division High school. The committee’s 
report also made incidental complimentary 
mention of Carrol D. Pearse, of Omaha, and 
H. O. R. Siefert, the present incumbent. Those 
who have studied the situation carefully are of 
the opinion that when the board meets in 
March to elect no one will have a majority un- 
til several, perhaps many, ballots are taken. 
Not more than four members, probably only 
three, are pledged to vote “first, last and all 
the time” for any candidate. When it becomes 
evident that certain candidates who will start 
as leaders in the race cannot bv any possibility 
be elected, and when enough ballots are taken— 
say a dozen or more—to dispose of all compli- 
mentary voting and clear the situation of 
“plodges,” there will be a breaking up and a 
re-alignment of forces determined bv such ques- 
tions as these: “Is he an outsider or a Mil- 
waukee man?” “Is he a German?” “Does he 
favor this or that book company?” “Is he a 
competent man for the place?” Among the 
twenty-three members there are four groups 
numbering from three to eight members each to 
whom one or another of the foregoing questions 
is the “paramount issue.” Of course they all 
profess to regard the fourth as the dominating 
question in deciding their choice, but some 
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members lay great stress on the first, and some 
only argue that the second is an important 
consideration. Probabiy no member would con- 
fess publicly that the third question is a vital 
one, but in their souls a large majority of them 
are conscious that it is a Banquo’s ghost that 
will not down. 


Our readers have doubtless noticed the in- 
geniously attractive style of the fourth cover 
page of this journal for some months past. 
The ability to arrange a display advertisement 
so as to make it striking and at the same time 
chaste is rare. There is at least one “ad- 
smith” in Cincinnati who has acquired this 
ability. 


Prof. J. C. MeDowell has been appointed 
assistant in the Agricultural College of North 
Dakota. Prof. McDowell is a graduate of the 
Wisconsin Agricultural College, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, and of the State Normal 
School at Milwaukee, and has had large experi- 
ence as a worker in the public schools of North 
Dakota. 


Coleman’s Physical Laboratory Manual, by 
§. E. Coleman, Head of the Science Department, 
Oakland, Cal., High School, American Book 
Company, Cincinnati and Chicago, comprises 
81 exercises, so arranged that the book can be 
used either with simple apparatus, or with a 
more fully equipped laboratory. The matter 
in connection with each experiment consists of: 
(1) A definite statement of what the experi- 
ment is for; (2) References to leading text- 
books in physics, indicating what reading may 
profitably precede and accompany laboratory 
work; (3) A list of the apparatus required ; 
(4) Directions, suggestions, form of record, 
and discussion of the experiment. The book 
is the outgrowth of practical work, and shows 
throughout that. it was prepared by a skillful 
teacher. 





MANUAL TRAINING 
MAGAZINE 


Edited by Charles A. Bennett, 


An illustrated quarterly devoted to the Manual Arts 
in education. Send ten cents in stamps for 
sample copy. 


The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. 
WE CAN HELP YOU FIND YOUR RIGHT PLACE, 


THAT'S CUR BUSINESS. 


Gaucational Register Company 


COMMERCIAL, TECHNICAL «+0 EDUCATIONAL PosiTIONS 
THOSE HARDEST TO FIND .~0 HARDEST TO FILL 


4. Cc WINCHELE S R WINCHELL,AM 
PRESIDENT MANAGER EOUCATIONAL DEPT 


10TH FLOOR, JOURNAL BUILDING, - - CHICAGO 
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Strong Testimonial from an Eminent Man. 


Columbus, O., Dee. 30, 1898. 
Dear Mr. Gillan. 

I returned last week from a two months’ 
absence, and found a copy of your “Arithmetic 
in the Common Schools” on my table. I have 
examined the book with great interest—espe- 
cially part one. 

Your discussion of general methods is full 
of good sense that ought to be “common.” In 
no other elementary branch have pedagogic 
vagaries and absurdities freer play than in 
primary arithmetic, and you have done ele- 
mentary teaching good service in calling a halt. 
Much of this over-elaboration in early number 





Four Admirable Books 
For the Class in English. 





A.C. McClurg & Co., the publishers. beg to 
ask the attention of instructors to four useful 
and important volumes, prepared by Sherwin 
Cody, which fill a significant place in the 
development of the short story and the 
English essay, and in the consideration of 
Poe’s writings. 

The volumes are: “A Selection from the . 
World’s Greatest Short Stories,” “A Selec- 
tion from the Best English Essays,” “The 
Best Tales of Edgar Allan Poe,” “The Best 
Poems and Essays of Edgar Allan Poe,” 
each volume with instructions, analyses, 
and criticisms. 

The two volumes first published have now 
found their way into many universities, col- 
leges, and schools. Each occupies a quite 
important field, and has received unstinted 
approval from educators who have had an 
opportunity to test them in actual class 
work. These books may be taken up inde- 
pendently of other text-books, and yet in 
conjunction with them, and may be put to 
use practically at any time during the year. 

We invite inquiries concerning the adoption 
of these books, and shall be glad to send a 
synopsis of each, together with a list of 
institutions which have thus far made adop- 
tions, on request. 

We invite inquiries concerning the adoption 
of these books, and shall be glad to send a 
synopsis of each, together with a list of insti- 
tutions which have thus far made adoptions, 
on request, 

cad ieee 


FOUR SMALL, COMPACT VOLUMES, $1.00 EACH; 
POSTPAID $1.08. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers, 


215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 




















Gillan’s Mathematical Geography ys. v. awtan. 


The wore in Mathematical Geography in Wisconsin, Illinoisand many of the Schools of lowa, Missouri and 
other states, follows the plan of this nook, and teachers will find it very helpful. One city superintendent ordered 


800 copies for the use of his eigath grade pupils. 


S. Y. GILLAN & CO., 


PRICE 10 CENTS. $1.00 A DOZEN. 


141 Wisconsin. St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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work is not only silly but positively futile. 
I thank my stars that I was not put through 
such idiot work when I was a child. What 
sins are committed against infants in the name 
of philosophy and psychology! 
Most truly yours, 
E. E. Wuite. 





Prof, Patrick of the University of Iowa has 
prepared an excellent discussion of the Psy- 
chology of Football. It is printed in pamphlet 
form and is interesting reading for persons 
who seek an explanation of the public enthu- 
siasm that this game arouses, 





All the state institutions in North Dakota 
have land grants that will'put them on a self- 
supporting basis within a few years; the 
schools have an endowment of land worth at 
the minimum $50,000,000; the present value of 
school property is $3,171,101; :the past year 
$1,838,694 was spent for schools: there are 
3,728 schools in the state, employing 5,041 
teachers, and more are needed. 





We want 100 teachers who are willing to go 
to North or South Dakota to teach district 
schools, at $40 to $50 per month. One young 
lady whom we placed in a primary grade 
has been teaching continuously for fif- 
teen months in country schools. Owing partly 
to the scarcity of teachers some of the schools 
hold winter terms and others summer terms. 
Those who desire can therefore teach eleven or 
twelve months in the year. From now until 
April 1 we offer to enroll free any teacher of 
suitable qualifications who will accept such a 
position as we describe above and can go on 
short notice. 





Elementary Plane Geometry, Inductive and 
Deductive, by Alfred Baker, Ginn & Co., Bos- 


ton, is an entirely novel presentation of the 
principles of elementary geometry. It is es- 
sentially a geometry for beginners and is in- 
tended for use in the last years of the gram- 
mar school and the first years of the high. 





The author approaches his subject from the 
inductive side, and thus breaks loose from the 
limitations of the deductive and purely math- 
ematical method of treatment. Working with 
accurate measurements and nicely adjusted in- 
struments, the pupil makes for himself the 
laws arbitrarily stated in most text-books. 

The book is not intended to supplant the 
existing works on deductive geometry, but 
merely to prepare the children for them. 





Old Friends in New Dresses, a supplemen- 
tary first reader, is made up of the words 
found in first readers in common use, but the 
words are woven into ne wstories, thus secur- 
ing the necessary repetition for eye-training 
while holding the child’s interest. This book 
has proved highly satisfactory in the schools 
of Milwaukee. Correspondence with princi- 
pals and others looking for fresh, up-to-date 
supplementary reading for first grades is solic- 
ited. The price of the book, 15 cents, or $12.50 
a hundred copies, puts it easily within the 
reach of all schools. Address S. Y. Gillan & 
Co., Milwaukee. 





Fifty Tales by La Fontaine, edited by Ken- 
neth McKenzie, instructor of romance lan- 
guages in Yale University, American Book Co., 








378-388 Wabash Ave. 
CHIGAGO 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 


203 MICHIGAN BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston 
414 Century Building, Minneapolis 
622 Hyde Block, Spokane 


156 Fifth Ave., New York 


94 Seventh St., Portland 


1505 Penn. Ave., Washington 
533 Cooper Building, Denver 
518 Parrott Building, San Francisco 


525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles 





the ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY ive. "chicane 


C.J. ALBERT, Manager. Nineteenth Year. Best Schecte and Colleges our 


rmeanent patrons. 


teachers wanted. 


. G 
Western Office: Los Angeles. Voar Book containing valuable information Free! 





’ ’ Supplies high-grade teachers for any position. 
K i LLO q ( § T i AC Hl i R § B UJ R f A \) Refers to prominent colleges and Normal schools. 


Est. 1889. Positions filled in 33 states at salaries 


$4,000down. Supplies teachers by telegraph. Letters confidential. Form for stamp. 
H. S. KELLOGG, Mgr., No. 61 East 9th St., New York. 





THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


WE WANT COMPETENT TEACHERS. WE RECOMMEND NO OTHERS. 


1543 Glenarm Street, DENVER, COLORADO. 


FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager. 





i ith T Ww b : a d has 
THE WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY ‘scesneet in sonmestion wit ties cette estas i wie 
consin, Lowa, and the Dakotus. Address, S. ¥. Gillan & Co., Milwaukee, Wis., Cedar Falls, lowa, or Park 


River, North Dakota. 
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Cincinnati and Chicago, is a convenient and 
suitable selection of the Fables, edited in a 
scholarly manner, with English annotation. 
The fables here given, including nearly all the 
best known ones, and a few that are less famil- 
jar, will be as many as most classes will care 
to read. The connection between La Fontaine 
and other fabulists is shown, with a hint as 
to the source of each fable; and the introduc- 
tion gives the life of the poet and a biblio- 
graphy of the principal books relating to his 
work. The notes explain the numerous allu- 
sions and idiomatie constructions, and the 
vocabulary is complete. 


Educational Press Association of America. 
President—C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Vice-Pres.—C, M. Parker, Taylorville, Ill. 
Secretary—Harlan P. French, Albany. 
Treasurer—John MacDonald, Topeka, Kan. 
Executive Committee—O. T. Corson, Colum- 
bus, O.; Ossian H. Lang, New York. 
American Education, Albany, N. Y. 
American Journal of Education, Milwaukee. 
American Primary Teacher, Boston, Mass. 
Am. School Board Journal, Milwaukee. 
Canadian Teacher, Toronto, Can. 
Colorado School Journal, Denver, Colo. 
Educator-Journal, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Florida School Exponent, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Journal of Education, Boston, Mass. 
Louisiana School Review, Rustin, La, 
Moderator-Topics, Lansing, Mich. 
Missouri School Journal, Jefferson City, Mo. 
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Midland Schools, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Mississippi School Journal, Jackson, Miss. 
Nebraska Teacher, Lincoln, Neb. 

Ohio Educational Monthly, Columbus, O. 
Pennsylvania School Journal, Lancaster, Pa. 
Popular Educator, Boston, Mass. 

Primary Education, Boston, Mass. 

Primary School, New York, N. Y. 

School and Home Education, Bloomington, Ill. 
School Bulletin, Syracuse, N. Y. 

School Education, Minneapolis, Minn. 

School Journal, New York, N. Y. 

School News, Taylorville, Ill. 

Southern School Journal, Lexington, Ky. 
Teachers’ Institute, New York, N. Y. 

Texas School Journal, Austin, Tex. 

Virginia School Journal, Richmond, Va. 
Western School Journal, Topeka, Kan. 
Western Teacher, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Wis. Journal of Education, Madison, Wis. 





State Superintendent W. L. Stockwell, of 
North Dakota, says: Recently I visited the 
consolidated school, at Caledonia, and if that 
school was well housed, as it probably will be 
in a few years, there would be no need of any- 
one journeying to northern Ohio to see the ef- 
fective working of the plan of consolidation. 
Here is a school of four departments divided 
as follows: Department No. 1, with grades 
one, two and three; No. 2, with grades four, 
five and six; No. 3, with grades seven and 
eight; No. 4, the high school doing two years 
of work as laid down by the state high school 








MILWAUKEE 


is the latest city to adopt The Modern Music Series, by a vote 
of sixteen to six, after a most thorough and prolonged investigation 
of the relative merits of all the different music series. 


Ghe Modern Music Series 








CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
ST. LOUIS ROCHESTER 
BALTIMORE ALBANY 
MINNEAPOLIS EVANSVILLE 
WASHINGTON PEORIA 


CLEVELAND (lower grades) 


pletion four years ago. 


has already been adopted and is in exclusive use in such cities as: 


The Modern Music Series has been adopted in 95 per cent of all 
the cities and towns changing or introducing music, since its com- 


A Series of Beautiful Songs and Complete Study Forms. 
Simple, Practical, Attractive, Comprehensive. 


TRENTON TERRE HAUTE 
ELMIRA DUBUQUE 
TROY SOUTH BEND 
ATLANTA DAVENPORT 
TOPEKA AUGUSTA 


LINCOLN and 1100 other cities and towns 





NEW YORK 





SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
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course, and having an enrollment of nineteen 
pupils. The total enrollment of the school is 
about 120, more than half of whom are brought 
in, in four large covered *busses from rural dis- 
tricts whose schools are now closed, The chil- 
dren are enthusiastic and good work is being 
accomplished. The question of transporting 
ehildren in North Dakota during winter weath- 
er seems to have been solved in this instance. 





Books Received. 

We will give the name, publisher and price (if re- 
ported to us) of every book that we receive. We 
will give notice or review of such as space and our 
judgment will permit. Some of the books in this 
list will be reviewed in subsequent issues. All vol- 
umes are cloth unless otherwise noted. A copy of 
any book in this list will be sent on receipt of the 
price. 

General Zoology, by C. Wright Dodge. 512 
pp., $1.80. American Book Company. 

Homeric Stories, by Frederic A. Hall. 200 
pp., 40 cents. American Book Company. 

History of the United States, by J. W. Larn- 
ed. 623+78 pp., $1.40. Houghton, Mifflin 

Outline of Psychology, by A. R. Alexander. 
Paper, 40 pp., 25 cents. The Leader Press, 
Plattsburg, Mo. 

Field and Laboratory Exercises in Physical 
Geography, by James F. Chamberlain. Heavy 
tag-bound. 128 pp. 50 cents. American Book 
Co. 

Sallust’s Catiline, edited by Alfred Gude- 
man 150+51 pp., $1.00 net. The Macmillan 
Company. 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING 


For PRIMARY GRADES 


HAVE YOU SEEN 


Old Friends in 
New Dresses? 


It is a book of new stories made from words 
familiar to the children in the second and third 
grades. 

The book has been used in the schools of Mil- 
waukee for several years with great satisfaction, 
and is on the library list prepared by State Supt. 
L. D. Harvey, of Wisconsin. 





Price 15 Cents. 20 per cent. offon large orders. © 


S. Y. GILLAN & CO. 


MILWAUKEE. » 
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The Heath Readers; Third Reader, 256 pp., 
40 cents. Fourth Reader. 320 pp., 45 cents, 
Fifth Reader. 352 pp., 50 cents. D. C. Heath 
& Company. 

Elementary Plane Geometry, by James Me- 
Mahon. 368 pp., 90 cents. American Book 
Company. 

Outlines of Greek History, by Wm. C. Morey. 
378 pp., $1.00. American Book Company. 

The Beginner’s Caesar, by Harrison D. Can- 
non, 195 pp. Hinds & Noble. 

Howe’s Hand-book of Parliamentary Usage. 
54 pp., 50 cents. Hinds & Noble. 

Class Management, by Joseph S. Taylor. 113 
pp., 90 cents. E. L. Kellogg & Co. 

Blackboard Designs, by Margaret Webb. Pa- 
per, 62 pp., 50 cents. E. L. Kellogg & Co. 

Education Through Nature Study, by John 
P. Munson. 300 pp., $1.25 net. E. L. Kellogg 
& Co. 

Examination Questions, by W. R. Giberson, 
Carlinville, Ill Author’s Edition. Paper, 43 
pp., 25 cents, 

Boken, by George S. Hughs, Chicago, Au- 
thor’s edition. 280 pp. 

A Latin Grammar, by George M. Lane. 602 
pp-, $1.50. American Book Company. 

Domesthenes on the Crown, edited by Wm. W. 
Goodwin. 296 pp., $1.10. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 

Education as Adjustment, by M. V. O’Shea. 
317 pp., $1.50. Longmans, Green & Co. 

Macaulay’s Essay on Milton, edited by Ed- 
ward L. Gulick. 160 pp., 35 cents. American 
Book Company. 

Carlyle’s Essay on Burns, edited by Edward 








NEW SUPPLEMENTARY READERS. 


JUST ISSUED BY 
RAND, MC NALLY & COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 


King Arthur and His Knights 


By Mavup L. RAprorp, Instructor in 
English in the University of Chicago. 
With 15 full-page illustrations and 
decorations by Walter J. Enright. 
Cloth, 12 mo, 272 pages, $0.50. 
Designed for grammar grades. The aim of 
the book is to give children an interest in the 
literature dealing with this great Celtic legend. 


Folk Tales From the Russian 


Retold by VrrRRA X. K. DE BAUMEN- 
THAL. With 10 full-page illustrations 
by Lucy Fitch Perkins. 

Cloth, 12mo, 153 pages, 80.40. 

For the fourth and fifth grade. Russian leg- 
ends and traditions, which are the basis of the 
written literature of Russia to-day, now first 
told for children, 


Achilles and Hector 


Adapted from the Iliad of Homer by 








AGNES COOK GALE, author of The Story 
of Ulysses. With 15 illustrations by 
Helen Maitland Armstrong: a map; 
and decorative pieces by Raymond 
Perry and Edith Jordan Hall. 


Cloth, 12mo. 176 pages, 80.45. 


For the fourth and fifth grades. Boys and 
girls will be educated as well as entertained by 
reading these classic stories 


May we introduce these books to you? 
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Mims. 160 pp., 30 cents, American Book 
Company. 

Merchant of Venice, edited by Felix E. Schel- 
ling. 186 pp., 35 cents. American Book Com- 
pany. 

Elementary German for Sight Translation, 
by Richard Clyde. 43 pp., 25 cents. Ginn & 
Company. 

Die Drei Freier 
Otto Heller. 
pany. 

Partir 4 Tiempo (Larra), edited by Edwin 
B. Nichols. 66 pp., 40 cents, American Book 
Company. 

Beginner’s French, by Victor E. Francois. 
296 pp., 65 cents. American Book Company. 

The Louisiana Purchase, by Ripley Hitch- 
cock, 349 pp., $1.25. Ginn & Company. 

A New School Management, by Levi Seeley. 
329 pp., $1.25. Hinds & Noble. 

First French Book, by D. Mackay and F. J. 
Curtis. 321 pp., 75 cents net. Whittaker & 
Co., London and New York. 


(Schliicking), edited by 
81 pp., 35 cents. Ginn & Com- 


youc 
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tells er Waek re it Tene? 
Jacksonian Optical College, Dept. 2055, Jackson, Mich. 





- MENSURATION DIFFICULT? 


ou think so, send ten cents to the undersigned 
. ‘, Rules and Formulas In Mensuration,” con- 
taining over 300 formulas clearly worked out, and 
many classified problems. Goes to the bottom of 
the subject and brings the teacher to the top. 

“Didactic Outlines in English Grammar” is 
the title of a booklet of 32 pages, containing outlines 
on Infinitives, Participles Abridgement, Case Con- 
structions, History of the English Language, etc. 
Just what a teacher needs in preparing for examina- 
tions. Only ten cents, post tpaid. 

“Outlines of Psychology” is the title st a vary 
popular book. 151 pages, cloth binding. rice, 7 
cents, postpaid. Ali three books were ba by 
pred eae A. M., Dean State Normal College, 

thens, O. 


Address all orders to the author. 
Henry G. Williams, Athens, O. 


Ohio’s leading educational journal, THE OHIO 
TEACHER, 75 cents @ year. 








WE NEED EVERY TEACHER. 
EVERY TEACHER NEEDS US. 


A. FLANAGAN CO., CHICAGO 

















We publish and carry the largest number and 
greatest variety of Helps, Outlines, Methods, 
Manuals, Speakers, School Singing Books, 
Maps, Globes, Kindergarten Goods, and 
general teachers’ aids of any house in the U.S. 
Send for our 156 page Catalogue. Free. 











HAVE 
you 


ve. RIFFLE CREEK PAPERS 


AND LITTLE SERMONS FOR TEACHERS? 


The book has been placed on the public school library lists of four states, and is adopted 


for teachers’ reading circles in many counties. 


Dr. E. C. Hewetr, Normal, Ill.: Your little 
book came duly to hand, and I have read every 
word of it. Accept my thanks, and not in any 
merely formal sense either. 

The little book is a capital thing, and every 
teacher ought to read and ponder it. I hardly see 
how you could pack more useful suggestions into 


the same compass. 





Pror. W. C. Hewirt, Institute Conductor, State 
Normal, Oshkosh, Wis.: The book is “A 1.” I 
have read it all through, some chapters several 
times. It will be a fine thing for supplementary 
reading for high and normal school classes in 
Theory of Teaching. I shall use it in my school 
Management classes. 


Price, cloth bound, 65 cents; paper 40 cents. : 
S. Y. CILLAN & CO., Milwaukee. 


Hon. ALFRED BayLiss, State Superintendent, 


Illinois: I was so much pleased with the copy 
of Riffle Creek Papers that I read it through with- 
out stopping. It is a bundle of common sense 
put together in a highly entertaining and effective 
manner. 


Pres. Homer HH. Seertey, Iowa State Normal 


School: “Riffle Creek Papers’ is written in a 
peculiarly interesting style and vis. full of common 
sense on public school work. Anyone looking for 
a book with ideas stated in a fearless manner will 
find it here. It ought ‘to be read and we predict 
that it will be read by the pregressive thinking 


teachers of the United States. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We want you 
to sell 


FURN ITURE 
and 
SUPPLIES 


for us 


NEXT 
SUMMER 





Wisconsin School Supply Co. 


MILWAUKEE 





AN ELEGANT GIFT FOR 
Last Day of School. 





ASSORTMENT R. 


This is one of the prettiest and most desirable cards 
ever designed for gifts from teacher to pupils. There are 
two designs, 7x9 inches, elegantly lithographed. embossed 
and cut out edge. The background is a solid mass of for- 
getme-nots with spray of pink roses. The illustration 
gives but a faint idea of their beauty The printing on 
the panel at the top of the card reads, ‘With best wishes 
of your teacher, Rose HE. Nelson, Hardwick, Vt., Jan. 24, 
1904." This will be changed as ordered, or it will be left 
blank if desired. 

Price, 5c each, 24 for $1. Add 25c extra on each order for 
the printing on the panel. 

OTHER GIFT CARDS. 

214x334, 50c per 100 or pro rata; 314x534. embossed, 80c per 
100 or pro rata; 414x6, embossed, l}¢c each; 5x7, embossed, 
2c each; 7x8}¢, cut out edge, 3c each; 534x814, embossed, cut 
out edge, 4c each; fancy shaped. with pansy border, em- 
bossed and cut out, 9x9, 5c each; 7x11, embossed and cut 
out. 6c each; 9x1l. embossed and cut out, 8c each; small 
“Merit,” “Perfect” “Good” or ““Present’’ caras printed on 
colored cardboard, 4c per 100. 

Postpaid—All goods sent postpaid at the prices quoted. 
Cash must accompany every order. Catalogue free. 


JOHN WILCOX, Milford, N. Y. 


SUMMER SESSION 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


JULY 7-AUG. 19, 1904. 


Great variety of courses for Teachers of all grades, 
Inexpensive living. Tuition Fee $25.00. Send for 
Circular and Book of Views, address 


THE REGISTRAR, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 








Our Specialty: CLASS PINS 

~ High-grade work at low 

=P == prices. Write to us for illus- 

trated catalogue of designs. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


BUNDE & UPMEYER CO. 
73-75 Wisconsin St., 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

















THE NEW 
COMPARTMENT SLEEPING 
CARS of the 
“GREAT WESTERN LIMITED” 
are the height of luxury. 
They are of the latest design and 
contain all toilet access ries. 
Every night between Chicago and 
St. Paul and Minneapolis 


Chicago 
Great Western 
Railway 


J. P. ELMER, 
General Passenger Agent, 
CHICAGO. 


113 Adams St. 

















Registers and Record Books 








MAYNE’S 


For Common, Graded and 
High, Schools. 


For full information and Sample Pages 
address 


S. Y. GILLAN & CO., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 











